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ABOUT MONEY. 
By THe Autor or “Joun Havirax, GENTLEMAN.” 
iL 

\ ] E ate apparently passing through—let us hope only passing 

through—a cycle of very hard times. From the large land- 
owner, who has to reduce his rents twenty or thirty per cent., to the 
dock laborer, glad to get a ciarity breakfast, price one penny, all 
of us, workers and non-vorkers, are suffering. The list of the un- 
employed extends through all classes, beginning with those who 
are the purveyors of luxuries rather than necessaries. The artist 
cannot sell his pictures, the author finds publishers disinclined for 
new books, while, with some 
striking exceptions, during 
the past season concert-rooms <a 





it was not intended that the man should earn, the woman keep, 
he accumulate, and she expend, especially as most women have by 
nature a quality in which men are often fatally deficient—“ the 
infinite capacity for taking trouble.” 

Men cannot “ be bothered” with minutia. ‘ What is five pounds 
to me,” I have heard said in excuse of its quite unnecessary ex- 
penditure, “when every day I have to deal with hundreds and 
thousands?” Or: “Why keep accounts? My clerks do that. 
For me, I just put two or three pounds in my pocket, and spend 
them till they are gone, and then put in two or three more.” Now 
I appeal to the candid masculine mind if this is not the ordinary 
way of thinking, at least of those to whom fate has kindly given 








tion in which a capable woman can help a man in a thousand ways, 
and an incapable one bring him to ruin, especially on that partic- 
ular point—money ? 

I know that I shall excite the wrath or contempt of the devotees 
of the higher education of women when I say that it is not neces- 
sary for every woman to be an accomplished musician, an art stu- 
dent, a thoroughly educated Girton girl; but it is necessary that 
she should be a woman of business. From the day when her baby 
fingers begin to handle pence and shillings, and her infant mind is 
roused to laudable ambition by the possession of the enormous in- 
come of threepence a week, she ought to be taught the true value 
and wise expenditure of money; to keep accounts and balance 
them ; to repay the minutest 
debt, or, still better, to avoid 





have been painfully empty, 
and theatres difficult to keep 
open except at serious risk. 
Meanwhile business men say 
that never has trade been so 
bad or its prospects so gloomy. 

Is this only a temporary 
crisis, or a warning of that 
decadence which comes to all 
nations 
“ When wealth accumulates and 

men decay”— 

the beginning of the end, 
which is gradually to make 
of London a Nineveh, a city 
of desolation? Whocan say? 
Or is it, as some say, the strug- 
gle between labor and capital, 
whatever that may mean, and 
to whatever it may tend ? 

I have lately been re-read- 
ing, with unabated admiration, 
that wonderful novel, Thack- 
eray’s Newcomes, and, closing 
it, was struck by the fact that 
the key-note of the book is 
Money—its use and abuse, the 
want of it, the craving for it, 
the carelessness or contempt 
of it. From the outset, when 
the Newcome family allies it- 
self to a wealthy. widow, to 
the last chapter, when Ethel 
uses Lady Kew’s hoards to 
repay the not quite imaginary 
wrong done by her uncle to 
the “ Campaigner,” money is 
at the core of everything, the 
root of all evil, the source of 
all good. Ethel’s pitiful vol- 
untary slavery to her worldly 
old grandmother, her own sac- 
rifice of Clive and that of Lady 
Clara to her brother Barnes 
—in fact, the general victim- 
ization of good people by bad, 
which is the leading motif of 
the story, all originate in mon- 
ey. Nay, the dear old Col- 
onel himself, with his childish 
carelessness and culpable ig- 
norance in the matter of L. 
8. D., is, spite of his virtues, 
really the cause of half the 
misery of the book. He al- 
lows himself to be fleeced 
by his contemptible brother. 
in-law; he helps, not hon- 
est folk only, but those lov- 
able prodigals F. Bayham and 
Jack Belsize; he tries to win 
Ethel for Clive by pecuniary 
chicanery which no honest 
son ought ever to have ac- 
cepted, and no true-hearted 
girl have been influenced by; 
and finally, in the affair of the 
Bundelcund Bank, he reck- 
lessly uses not only his own, 
but other people’s money, 
whose ruin he most assuredly 
causes by his innocent idiocy, 
just as much as if he had 
been the greatest swindler 
alive. Yet he is exalted into 
a hero; we weep over him, 
and never think of condemn- 
ing him, and I know I shall 
be considered the most hard- 
hearted wretch extant if I 
dare to say that I would not 
have had Colonel Newcome 
as father, uncle, husband, or confidential friend for the world. 
And why? Because he was deficient in the one point, the pivot 
upon which society turns—the right use and conscientious appre- 
ciation of money. 

In this he is not alone. It may seem another piece of heresy to 
promulgate, but I believe very few men know how propcrly to use 
money. ‘They can earn it, lavish it, hoard it, waste it; but to deal 
with it wisely as a means to an end, and also as a sacred trust to 
be made the best of for others as well as themselves, is an educa- 





tion difficult of acquirement by the masculine mind—so difficult | men as with women. 


that one is led to doubt whether they were meant to acquire it at 
all, and whether, in the just distribution of duties between the sexes, 
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SUMMER STREET 


AND HOUSE TOILETTES. 


the “two or three pounds” always in pocket, without need to beg, 
borrow, or steal. 

But this paper is no criticism of the opposite sex. I only wish 
to say a few words to my own on a subject which, especially at the 
present crisis, concerns them most nearly—the subject of money. 

Unsentimental, unheroic—some will say unchristian—as it may 
sound, the right or wrong use of money is the utmost test of char- 
acter, as well as the root of happiness or misery, throughout our 
whole lives. And the responsibility lies, I believe, not so much with 
Instead of striving to make ourselves their ri- 
vals, would it not be wiser to educate ourselves into being their help- 
mates, not merely as wives, but as daughters, sisters—every rela- 
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1 incurring it; to observe the 
| just proportions of having 
and spending, and, above all, 
the golden rule for every one 
of us, whether our income be 
sixpence a week or twenty 
thousand a year—waste no- 
thing. 

May not the growing disin- 
clination of our young men 
to marriage arise partly from 
their dread, nay, conviction— 
alas! too true—that so few 
of our young women have 
been thus educated, and that, 
so far from being a help- 
meet to the man they marry, 
they are an expense, a hin- 
derance, a continual burden ? 
Without wishing to defend the 
selfish young bachelor who 
waits till he is “in a position 
to marry”-—which means till 
he has had enough of the 
pleasures of freedom, and 
finds them begin to pall—I 
often see with pity a young 
fellow who has never had oc- 
casion to think of anybody 
but himself, and never has 
done it, learning by hard ex- 
perience the endless self-sac- 
rifices demanded of a pater- 
familias—good for him, no 
doubt, but none the less pain- 
ful. Often, when going out 
of London about 9 a.m., I 
have confronted the trains 
full of busy, anxious-looking 
men hurrying into London, 
and have said to myself, “I 
wonder how many of these 
poor hard-worked fellows 
have wives sisters or 
daughters who really help 
them, take the weight of 
life a little off their shoulders, 
expend their substance wise- 
ly, keep from them domestic 
worries, and, above all, take 
care of the money?” “But 
for my wife I should have 
been in the workhouse,” is 
the secret consciousness of 
many a man; and it is @ cu- 
rious fact that while many a 
woman makes the best of a 
not too estimable husband, 
no power on earth can save a 
man who has got an unwor- 
thy or even a foolish wife. 
He cannot raise her, and he 
himself will gradually 


or 





** lower to her level day by day, 
What is fine within him grow- 

ing coarse to sympathize with 

clay.” 
Or even if she means well, 
but is by nature or education 
what I may term an “incapa- 
ble woman,” he finds himself 
saddled with not only his own 
share of the life burden, but 
hers. The more generous and 
tender-hearted he is, the more 
he is made a victim, both to 
her and his children, till he 
sinks into the mere bread- 
winner of the family, who has 
his work to do, and does it, 
through pride, duty, love, or a 
combination of all three, usu- 
ally without a word of com- 
plaint—does it till he drops. Men have a great deal of error to 
answer for, but the silent endurance of many middle-aged “ family 
men,” to whom—often, alas! through the wife’s fault—domestie 
life has been made a burden rather than a blessing, ought to be 
chronicled by the Recording Angel with a tear, not of compassion, 
but admiration—enough to blot out many a youthful sin. 

It is to prevent this—to try and make of our girls the sort of 
wives that are likened unto Lemuel’s mother: “The heart of her 
husband doth safely trust in her; she will do him good, and not 
evil, all the days of her life” —that I would urge their being taught 
from earliest childhood some knowledge of business, especially 
money. Ten years old is not too soon to begin this, or to entrust 
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them with the responsibility of an income, how- 
ever small, which will prepare them for larger 
responsibilities in time to come. 

For I hold, as the wise legislators who passed 
the Married Woman’s Property Bill also held, that 
every woman who has any money at all, either 
earned or inherited, ought to keep it in her own 
hands, and learn to manage it herself, exactly as 
a man does, There is no earthly reason why she 
should not. A girl can learn arithmetic just as 
well as a boy. Ordinary business knowledge and 
business habits are just as attainable by her as 
by him. To be able to keep accounts, to write a 
brief, intelligent “ business letter,” and to aceus- 
tom herself to exactitude and punctuality are as 


a youth in an office or a young man at college 
Only, everybody expects it of him; nobody of 
her; and nobody attempts to teach her. 

What is the result? She enters life as an 
“unprotected female,” neither forewarned nor 
forearmed. While single and young, even if de- 
prived of father, uncle, or brother, she rarely lacks 
some kindly male adviser, to whom she gives no 
end of trouble, hanging helpless on his hands, 
and constantly asking him to do for her what she 
ought to have learnt to do for herself—a position 
interesting, of course, but a trifling humiliating, as 
well as unwise. For, with the best intentions, a 
man gets tired of being perpetually “ bothered” 
by an ignorant and feeble woman ; like the unjust 
judge, he will do anything to get rid of her and 
her “much speaking.” He gives hasty or rash 
advice; she follows it, or half follows it, and 
sometimes lives bitterly to regret that she did so. 
Or else, trying to think and act for herself, and 
liaving neither knowledge nor capacity to do so, 
she falls into irretrievable muddle, if not absolute 
ruin. 

[To BK CONTINUED.) 


“ Bright, sparkling, and brimming over with good 
things.” —Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 
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NEGLECTED SPEECH. 
J ape parent whose child exhibits a 

4, tendency to stammer in speech should 
realize how great a misfortune and defect 
is impending over the child if the tendency 
grows into a habit, and should use all pos- 
sible endeavor to avert or to subdue it. 
For not only does the stammerer suffer an- 
noyance, nervous irritation, shame, and in- 
numerable inconveniences, but every one 
who endeavors to converse with him en- 
dures the same nervous irritation, and an 
embarrassment besides which causes a de- 
sire not to encounter him in the fature, 
fortunate if not feeling the most singular 
temptation to go through the same gri- 
maces and produce the same sounds, which 
if held in check by politeness or kindness 
is often held so by an effort, dangerous in 
the same direction as yielding might prove 
to the tempted, sometimes producing an in- 
curable stammer of its own. 

There are various causes assigned for 
stammering, nove of which operate in all 
eases. In some children it is produced by 
organic trouble, malformation of the tongue 
or of the throat or palate, swollen tonsils, 
a lengthened uvula, or inflammation of the 
glands. Early attention must be given to 
this, the uvula clipped, the tonsils reduced, 
ulcers cauterized, as the particular case re- 
quires. Quite as often, however, the trou- 
ble is not organic, but fanctional, and arises 
from debility, paralysis, tetanic spasms, 
neuralgia, chorea, and other nervous dis- 
turbances. This form is almost always 
enrable, with pains and time and patience 
patience, after all, being the great panacea. 
Occasionally this sort of stammering has 
birth in a chance imitation or mockery of 
another stammerer, sometimes from a con- 
fusion of the mind that hinders control of 


| the organs of speech, or a weakness of the 
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will in relation to them; again from some 
unhappy excitement, pleasurable excite- 
ment seldom retarding the speech. And the 
act of stammering once accidentally com- 
mitted, the nervous consciousness of it ren- 
ders it almost impossible to regain a nor- 
mal use of the vocal organs. That no 
stammering, however, is entirely and alto- 
gether nervous is shown by the fact that 
the worst stammerer can sing without 
showing it, and with thorough articulation, 
and by the further fact that women, who 





| are notoriously more nervous than men, 
easy and as valuable to a girl in her teens as to | 
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form but a tenth part of all the stammer- 
ers in the world, 

The trouble with stammerers usually 
evinces itself in words which begin with 
consonants, those especially which require a 
pressure of the tongue upon the roof of the 
mouth; and where the trouble is not or- 
ganic, this can almost always be corrected 
by calling upon the intelligence, and by 
slow practice, and, we repeat, by patience. 
No sign of vexation or of fault-finding should 
ever be allowed to confuse the child’s men- 
tal processes while under discipline for the 
trouble, and if quite young, he may thus be 
coaxed out of it almost without knowing it. 
The child should be taught by touch, by ex- 
ample, by plates, if sufficiently old or bright 
for them, the use and management of the 
throat, the vocal chords, the tongue and 
teeth and lips, in speaking, and he should be 
shown how to speak from the throat and 
not from the mouth, to speak slowly, and 
made to think before speaking. If not old 
enough for instruction of the more advanced 
sort, then he should be expected to repeat 
slowly after a kind and gentle voice sen- 
tences where the obnoxious sounds slip in 
unobserved. The best course always is to 
resort to an experienced teacher, in whose 
methods knowledge is equalled only by pa- 
tience. 

If a child’s eyes are crossed, recourse is 
had to an oculist; if there is trouble of the 
ears, to an aurist; if his lip is cleft, if his 
limbs are twisted, if his back is deformed, to 
asurgeon. Yet but few things with which 
he can be afflicted will give much more vex- 
ation, annoyance, teasing tremor, and mor- 
tification than the habit of stammering, if it 
grows up with him and gets possession of 
him till he feels it like one of the evil spirits 
in those possessed of devils; and the parent 
who fails to mount to the occasion, and 
thinks it is no matter now, that it is rather 
pretty and amusing in a child, who delays 
about taking advice, cannot afford a teach- 
er in Such a trifle, cannot go where teachers 
are, or for any other reason whatever neg- 
lects to attend to the business before the 
child is ten years old, and to follow it up 
with the patience of Mother Nature herself 
for every day of two years, deserves all the 
reproach with which, in years to come, the 
child will load him in his heart if not in his 
stammering speech. Whatever position the 
child may grow to fill, there he will need 
his speech; without it the orator will be 
ruined, the lawyer cannot plead, the ex- 
horter cannot preach, the teacher cannot 
instruct, the auctioneer has no vocation, 
the actor cannot play, the master cannot 
give his orders, the man himself is handi- 
capped at the very outset of life, and in 
nine cases out of ten he will know that his 
parents might have hindered it. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A COMPOSITE PORTRAIT. 


| EFORE me stands a cabinet photograph of 

a young girl, with clear and thoughtful eyes, 
dark hair and eyebrows, oval face, straight nose, 
and well-rounded chin. All who see it are at- 
tracted by it, yet the universe would be vainly 
searched for the original in a woman’s form. It 
is one of those wonders of recent art known as 
‘‘ecomposite portraits”, it does not represent one 

rson, but twenty; it is the collective likeness 
of twenty young girls—one whole section of the 
Senior Class of a woman’s college in Massachu- 
Setts. 

I remember that when Mr. Francis Galton, the 
originator of this extraordinary invention, gave 
me in London, eight years ago, some explanation 
of his project, it seemed to me as astounding as 
if he had promised to photograph the unspoken 
thoughts of a human mind, It grew, I believe, 
out of his studies in that “ Hereditary Descent” 
on which he has written a book so interesting. 
His first aim was to take several faces of the 
same family, presumably possessing something 
in common, and, by photographing them succes- 
sively upon a prepared plate, to eliminate and 
omit whatever was individual in each, preserving 
oniy what they had in common, the pure type, 
or family look. Succeeding in this, the art has 
been carried much farther, being next applied 
to men of like pursuits, extracting from a dozen 
mathematicians, for instance, the characteristic 
mathematical face, whatever it is—from a dozen 
philologists the face that marks the student of 
jJanguage—and so on. Many such typical faces 
have been engraved in scientific journals, but it 
is only lately that the process has been applied 
to the perpetuation of youth and beauty, or to 
that substitute for beauty which youth puts into 





every woman’s face. When we have, in addition, 
the type of intellect represented in higher studies, 
the result becomes doubly interesting. Ever since 
Tennyson wrote his “ Princess” the newspapers 
have been quoting his pleasing alliteration of the 
“sweet girl graduates,” but the girl graduate her- 
self has never been photographed in collective 
unity before. Yet here she stands. 

The process is not so magical as it seems, and 
the composite portrait can be made either from 
the separate living faces or from photographs 
previously taken. The former course is more di- 
rect, and gives the better representation ; but the 
iatter has the advantage of excluding all motion 
in the sitter, and therefore effecting a surer re- 
sult. A photograph plate is prepared for what 
is called the “long process”; and is to be ex- 
posed perhaps for an hour. On this plate are to 
be re-photographed in succession, we will say, 
twenty photographs of young girls, For each 
of these twenty can be allowed three minutes, 
making sixty in all; so that it is as if one sat for 
three minutes to be photographed, then another, 
then another, all being thus finally represented 
on the same plate, and each modifying the linea- 
ments previously taken. The result is that at 
the end you obtain the average or typical face of 
the whole twenty. It is of course necessary to 
fix each face at the same centre, this being usu- 
ally or always taken at the point between the 
eyes; and hence there is aiways a little less 
sharpness and precision about the lower part of 
the face. For this reason the mouth and chin of a 
composite portrait are rarely quite so satisfactory 
as the eyes and brow; but in that before me even 
the chin is well defined, and of a youthful round- 
ness. No one who has not previously heard of 
the new discovery doubts its being the likeness 
of an individual person, though observers are apt 
to remark a little hazy look about it, as if it might 
be taken from a crayon drawing. 

There is something very fascinating to the ima- 
gination about a composite portrait. It is a link 
between the real and the ideal, the photographer 
emulating with more precision the constructive 
imagination of the painter. Ruskin used to laugh 
at artists who tried to put upon their canvas some 
four-legged creature that should be the general- 
ization between a pony and a pig; yet here is a 
generalization between Mary and Charlotte, be- 
tween Kate and Caroline. It carries us into a 
world of dreams; into Plato’s Theory of Ideas, 
or that fine conception so impressively worked 
out by Milton, in one of his Latin poems, of Pla- 
to’s archetypal man, the grand ideal of the hu- 
man race, coeval with the stars, and dwelling 
among them, or pacing the regions of the earth 
yet unexplored by actual men and women. Or it 
takes us into Poe’s worlds of phantom ; or among 
the conceptions of one of our most imaginative 
younger writers, Edward Bellamy, who in Miss 
Ludington’s Sister fancies an elderly woman as 
believing in the immortality of her past self, and 
as finally obtaining through a spiritual medium 
the materialized image of herself at eighteen—a 
young creature whom she adopts as a sister. So 
is this pretty portrait the more than twin sister 
of each of these twenty young girls; for each of 
them it is herself and yet not herself; it is her- 
self modified in face, as she really is more or less 
in character, by the companionship of all the rest; 
it represents their common life, and will ever re- 
main with them as the image of their collective 
youth. But how hopeless the position of some 
modern Pygmalion, turned photographer, and fall- 
ing in love with the goddess of his own creation ! 
There would no longer, to be sure, be any diffi- 
culty in warming her into life; the trouble is 
that when made alive she would not be one wo- 
man, but twenty, and the adoration of the enam- 
ored artist would have to be so subdivided as to 
be scarcely worth receiving. T. W. H. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XXV. 

ISH, fruit, and vegetables seem more season- 
able summer food than heavy joints of meat, 

and all are now both abundant and reasonable in 
price. Among the many excellent fish now in 
market is one almost unknown to the majority of 
house-keepers, unless at market their attention 
has been attracted by a large middle cut, rosy in 
color as prime veal, well veined with yellowish 
fat, and noticeable for the absence of bones, these 
troublesome adjuncts being replaced by cartilage. 
To the wondering inquiry, ‘ What is that?” the 
dealer will reply, “Sturgeon, and very cheap.” 
The price ranges during the summer about ten 
or twelve cents a pound, and the fish is generally 
to be found in the lower markets. If the un- 
cooked fish looks like veal, the resemblance is 
heightened when it is served. The texture and 
flavor suggest a combination of tender veal and 
fine poultry. Classical epicures did full justice 
to this superb fish when they crowned it and car- 
ried it to the table with music; it has always 
been known in Europe as a “royal” fish, but 
from our very excess of it we fail to appreciate 
it. It possesses the advantage of keeping well; 
in fact, if sturgeon is large, it is better the sec- 
ond or third day than when freshly caught, but 
it should never be kept until it grows dark red 
or has a bad odor, Sturgeon in good condition 
has a clear rosy white flesh, with many intersect- 
ing lines of semitransparent orange-colored fat, 
thick about the fins and abdomen; the spinal 
cartilage is semitransparent, bluish-white, enclos- 
ing a thick nerve cord of marrow-like consistency, 
which is esteemed as a great delicacy in Russia, 
where the fish abounds, The cutlets are about 
the size and shape of slices of halibut, and the 
fish when cooked is firm and rather dry, slightly 
tinged with color, and of a peculiar but most ap- 
petizing flavor. It is much more nutritious than 


; any other fish except salmon, and may be cooked 
| like it, Although in England Miss Jewry, in her 





admirable cookery book, says that it seems almost 
useless to give recipes for cooking this fish, so 
rare and expensive there as to be divided between 
royalty and the Lord Mayor of London, it will 
prove an acceptable addition to our bills of fare ; 
as it is in season until September, it will be re- 
ferred to several times. As an introductory dish 
let a thick slice be fried like a veal-cutlet for 
either breakfast or dinner, or a piece of three 
or four pounds baked and served with a brown 
gravy in place of the roast at dinner. Any cold 
cooked sturgeon can be laid in a pickle made by 
boiling for two or three minutes equal parts of 
vinegar and water, enough to cover the fish, with 
a tablespoonful of mixed whole spices and a 
sliced lemon to each quart of pickle; the cold 
sturgeon should be put into the pickle after it is 
cooked, and allowed to stand overnight. Pickled 
sturgeon is a good dish for breakfast, luncheon, 
or supper. 

An economical and palatable June dinner may 
be prepared as follows; 

Jerusalem artichoke soup. 
New potatoes stewed in cream. 
Baked sturgeon with brown gravy. 

Salad of artichokes and cress. 
Cream-cheese with water crackers. 
Blackberry short-cake, or cherry tart. 

As the short-cake is to be used cold, it can be 
made at any convenient time of day, according to 
the directions given in No. XX. of this series for 
strawberry short-cake, ripe blackberries being 
substituted for the strawberries. Raspberries, 
ripe peaches, and subacid plums all make good 
short-cake. A practice largely prevails in New 
York of using a sort of cup-cake instead of gen- 
uine short-cake, but the result is questionable. 
Another delicious summer dessert is a tart made 
of ripe fruit, especially if some whipped cream is 
available to serve with it; the cream may be 
sweetened before it is whipped, if that is desira- 
ble. There are many devices for whipping cream, 
but the simplest and most effective is several 
loops of wire bound together at one end to form 
a handle; such a whip or beater can easily be 
made at home by any ingenious person, and serves 
as well for beating eggs, mixing mayonnaise, ete. 
To prepare whipped cream, let it be cool; have 
ready a skimmer, a colander set in an earthen 
dish, and a large bowl for the cream; whip it 
with an even, quick stroke for two or three min- 
utes, until a froth rises; then let it remain un- 
disturbed for a moment; the large bubbles upon 
the surface will burst, and the smaller ones co- 
here so that they can be lifted in a mass with the 
skimmer from the surface of the cream and trans- 
ferred to the colander; the liquid cream will drain 
into the dish, and can be poured back into the 
bowl to be whipped again. After skimming off 
the froth, again whip the cream and remove the 
coherent froth ; so proceed until all is whipped, 
and allow it to remain in the colander, in a cool 
place, until it is required for use. Some cooks 
mix a little melted gelatine or white of egg with 
whipped cream to stiffen it, but the delicacy is 
thus impaired. The English do not usually 
sweeten cream which is to be served with fruit 
tarts; it is lightly heaped on a pretty dish, and 
sent in with the tart. In No. XV. of this series 
a good recipe was given for light pastry; very 
firm lard made at home is excellent for pastry ; 
if butter is used, all the buttermilk should be 
washed out of it, and care taken not to melt it in 
making the pastry; if this is mixed with very 
cold water in a cool place, the chances are better 
for its lightness than when it is heated or care- 
lessly handled. 

Before the pastry is made, prepare ripe cher- 
ries by removing the stems and stones, and heap 
them in an oval or round deep earthen dish ; sprin- 
kle them judiciously with granulated sugar, wet 
the edge of the dish, and lay on the upper crust ; 
or first line the sides of the dish with a strip of 
pastry, and then brush that with cold water to 
make the top crust adhere; do not flatten or 
press the edges of the pastry, but cut them at 
intervals of half an inch with a sharp knife ; 
bend the forefinger a little, and press it on the 
upper crust just within the edge of the dish, so 
as to form a groove about a quarter of an inch 
deep all around the tart; cut several small slits 
through the pastry in the groove, so that the fruit 
juice can escape into it, and so prevent its loss 
from the edges of the crust; cut small slits in 
several parts of the crust; if a glossy surface is 
desired, brush it with beaten egg, and then bake 
the tart in a moderate oven. The cream-cheese 
can be bought at the fruiterer’s or at fine gro- 
cery stores for twenty cents a cake, large enough 
for two or three desserts of our proportions. If 
put in a cool place, protected from flies, it will 
keep good for several days. It is excellent for 
salads, sandwiches, and curd cakes. 

The sturgeon should be baked about an hour. 
As the fish appears on the stands it is free from 
skin, and generally cut in pieces a foot or more 
square. In buying it the fact should be remem- 
bered that there is no waste, and that it is quite 
as satisfactory to the appetite as the more deli- 
cate meats, such as veal and poultry. Before 
putting the fish in the oven, wash it with cold 
water, season it with pepper and salt, and put in 
the pan with it any vegetables or herbs desired 
for flavoring the gravy. A little water may be 
added, if it is in danger of burning, but no drip- 
pings or butter are needed, because the fish is 
very oily. After the sturgeon has been cooked 
until it looks firm and white, like choice veal, 
keep it hot while the gravy is made as follows: 
set the pan containing the vegetables baked with 
the sturgeon over the fire, stir in a heaping table- 
spoonful of dry flour until it is brown, then grad- 
ually stir in a pint of boiling water, season the 
gravy palatably with salt and pepper, let it boil 
for a minute, and then serve it with the baked 
fish. When salt pork is liked, the fish may be 
cut two or three inches thick, larded like a frie- 
andeau of veal, and cooked and served in a sim- 
ilar manner. 

The artichokes for the soup and salad can be 
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boiled together, after being thoroughly washed 
with a cloth or brush in cold water; if they are 
first peeled or scraped, they must be put difectly 
in cold water containing salt and a little vinegar 
to keep them white until all are peeled, and then 
boiled until tender in salted boiling water, but 
not allowed to become soft enough to break. 
All root or Jerusalem artichokes are more or less 
watery, their substance when cooked resembling 
that of kohl-rabi, and their flavor that of the 
garden or globe artichoke, which is also in sea- 
son, but rather beyond our limit of price. The 
Jerusalem artichokes sell at about ten cents a 
quart; they look like uneven potatoes, and vary 
in color like them; the finest specimens were 
seen in the markets of Montreal, where they are 
as cheap and plentiful as potatoes. For the sal- 
ad the artichokes are to be sliced and arranged 
on a salad dish with water-cress, being dressed 
with salt, pepper, oil, and vinegar just before 
serving. A purée or pulp of boiled artichokes, 
rubbed through a colander with a potato-masher, 
mixed with a cream soup, can be quickly made ; 
the cream soup is prepared by stirring butter 
and flour together over the fire until they bubble 
—a tablespoonful of each for a quart of soup— 
and then gradually mixing in a quart of hot milk 
or milk and water, and a good seasoning of salt 
and white pepper. The same combination of 
flour, butter, milk, and seasoning—half the quan- 
tity of milk being used—gives the cream sauce 
required for the potatoes; the small new pota- 
toes from Long Island are very good, first scraped 
and boiled only tender in salted water, and then 
drained and served in cream sauce, or in a white 
sauce made in the same way, with the substitu- 
tion of hot water in place of the milk. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INFANTS’ DRESSES. 


| ore nainsook and lawn are the materials 

for infants’ best dresses, while the heavier 
English nainsook is chosen for those worn every 
day. A high round yoke, long, slightly full 
sleeves, and a skirt of two breadths of the ma- 
terial make up the dress, which should be a yard 
and an eighth long when finished. For the hand- 
some christening dress this design is now carried 
out with the yoke made of lengthwise rows of 
Valenciennes insertion alternating with narrow 
puffs of the nainsook. The skirt has three rows 
of the insertion around it, separated by clusters 
of very fine tucks, and the foot is finished by a 
wide lace flounce, or else by a flounce made up of 
rows of insertions, tucks, and narrower lace. The 
petticoat under this must be of nearly equal 
length, finished with a similar flounce. The flat 
fronts of christening robes, with tablier trimming 
from top to bottom, are still used, but the prefer- 
ence here is for the simpler robe flowing full from 
the yoke. For the sash, a large rosette or a flot 
bow of many loops of ribbon is placed on the left 
side, and the folded belt is passed around the 
waist, or if the dress has a tablier trimming, it 
merely crosses the back, and disappears under 
the trimming on the right side of the front; this 
sash ribbon is either satin or moiré, about four 
inches wide, and should be blue for a girl baby, 
or pink for a boy; white may be used for either. 
Simpler dresses are prettily ornamented with hem- 
stitched tucks and the rows of feather stitching 
that are so easily done on the dress itself, and 
wash and wear much better than any added em- 
broidery or lace. The yoke is made entirely of 
lengthwise hemstiteched tucks, each a fourth of 
an inch wide, separated by a row of feather 
stitching. The frill at the neck and wrists is 
hemstitched, and there is a sash six inches 
broad similarly finished. Around the skirt is a 
hem four inches deep, with four clusters of hem- 
stitched tucks, and feather stitching between each 
cluster. On other skirts there are upright rows 
of feather stitching alternating with lines of 
drawn-work. Another pretty design has four 
rows of herring-bone work around the skirt, with 
spaces two inches wide between, and feather 
stitching on these plain spaces ; a four-inch hem 
is below. This exquisite needle-work is so sim- 
ple that it is rapidly done by mothers who do not 
undertake more elaborate embroidery. The Eng- 
lish nainsooks are liked for pretty little day slips 
a vard long, with plain skirts and the small yoke 
shaped out of the top of the breadths by tiny 
tucks done by hand, and usually with some fan- 
eiful stitching. The Hamburg edgings in small 
designs are liked by those who cannot afford 
the time for hand-work, and are used in small 
dots, daisies, and leaves for a flounce at the foot 
and insertions. 


INFANTS’ CLOAKS. 


Cordurette is the new material for infants’ 
long cloaks for summer; it is entirely of cotton, 
and washes like plain muslin, instead of needing 
to be sent to a professional scourer; it has cordu- 
roy stripes with zigzag lines between. This is 
made up in Mother Hubbard shape, with a plain 
yoke, full sleeves, and straight gathered breadths ; 
when completed it should be only a yard long, so 
that the dress may show below it. The round 
collar is deep enough to cover the yoke, and is 
edged with an embroidered frill, scantily put on, 
and two inches wide. The sleeves havea similar 
frill held by white ribbon in a casing as a draw- 
ing-string, and tied in a tiny bow at the wrist. 
White ribbon strings tie the cloak together at 
the neck and waist. 


CAPS AND VEILS, 


The newest caps for babies are of French 
muslin, in bands from the crown to the front, 
covered with feather stitching, and alternating 
with insertion of thread or Valenciennes. A full 
ruche of lace is around the cap, and a small 
white, pink, or blue rosette is stuck in the left 
side near the top. Others have rows of tiny 
tucks and feather stitching passing around the 





head. These have narrow strings of the muslin 
for the youngest babies, but when they are older 
wide mull strings are used, with hemstitched 
borders. For cool days, and to protect the eyes 
from dust, are white Malines net veils three-quar- 
ters of a yard long, hemmed all around, and some- 
times edged with narrow lace; a ribbon string 
gathers the veil at the top. 


SHIRTS, SACQUES, AND SOCKS, 


Ribbed silk shirts high in the neck and with 
long sleeves are worn next the flesh by infants 
during the summer. Few mothers use the low- 
necked shirts of linen, cambric, or nainsook since 
the ribbed shirts of silk or of wool have been in- 
troduced. Crocheted sacques entirely of silk are 
for extra warmth over the dress in the house; 
they are in shell patterns, with narrow ribbon 
run through the meshes above the scallops that 
edge the neck, sleeves, and border, and may be 
had in pink, blue, or white. Pretty little socks 
are now shaped like a stocking with a slipper on 
the lower part, or else they take shape like a 
high shoe; these may be had entirely of silk or 
of wool, or else of wool with a pretty design 
in white picked out with colored silks. 

SUMMER AFGHANS. 

Afghans to serve either in an infant’s carriage 
or cradle during the summer are made of white 
canvas or of scrim, with colored ribbons run 
through the meshes in groups of four or six nar- 
row rows as a border, or in a wider stripe down 
two sides, while down the middle is a stripe of 
lace. Still others have colored feather stitching 
alternating with the ribbon-work, or else there 
are clusters of daisies or of forget-me-nots 
wrought in silk. These are made up over blue, 
white, or pink surah, or the fine cotton satteens, 
and are edged with antique lace or with Oriental 
or Valenciennes lace. Small blankets of fine 
wool have flowers wrought on them, are widely 
bound with satin ribbon, and have a large bow 
in the left upper corner. 


NECKERCHIEFS, WRAPPERS, ETC. 


The newest flannel wrappers for babies are in 
the Mother Hubbard shape, and are handsome 
enough for cloaks. They are made of fine twilled 
flannels, with feather stitching on the collar, 
sleeves, and down the front, with rows of daisies 
between the feathery lines. To wear outside the 
cloak are square neckerchiefs of linen cambrie 
of the sheerest quality, with a border of very fine 
torchon lace woven around it all in one piece, 
with the corners well shaped. Pillow-cases to 
cover the down pillow which is a favorite gift to 
infants are made of nainsook, with a hemstitched 
ruffle on the edge, and an all-over design in drawn- 
work in bars or blocks, or else merely a border 
of needle-work, 


BASKETS. 


The newest toilette baskets have a cover, and 
are quite small. They are lined inside with muslin, 
and the word “ Baby” is prettily wrought on the 
lining of the lid. Larger baskets are now mounted 
on a wicker stand which makes them a convenient 
height, and the stand has an inner basket to 
hold the articles just being left off. There is a 
fancy for omitting lace on new baskets, using 
organdy muslin that has several rows of “ head- 
ing” sewn on it. The narrowest colored ribbons 
are drawn through the open meshes of the head- 
ing, and the favorite feather stitching also ap- 
pears here. This organdy forms the lining and 
the outside frill, which may droop over a colored 
surah frill, or the surah may be omitted and 
merely white cambric used to support the or- 
gandy frill. Yellow linings and ribbons are now 
so popular that they are seen on babies’ baskets, 
though delicate pink and blue seem more appro- 
priate. A small yet stout hamper, smoothly lined 
throughout with white cambric, and ornamented 
with a huge blue satin bow on top, is the basket 
for dainty clean clothes for the baby, while for 
soiled clothes is a barrel-shaped basket with a 
cover that is also decorated with large bows of 
ribbon. 


THE BASSINET. 


The bassinet, or basket with a hood over 
one end, in which the infant is placed as ina 
cradle, is now made stationary instead of being 
suspended in a frame to swing, and is placed 
beside the bed on a stand or table prepared for 
it. Correspondents who have asked how these 
shall be fitted up are advised that they are regu- 
larly upholstered with wadding under surah or 
satteen, and to this may be added a tiny bed and 
pillow of down or of hair. The hood or canopy 
at the top is of silk or muslin drawn on reeds, 
and ean be raised or lowered at pleasure. Out- 
side the edge of the crib is a flounce of organdy 
over surah, trimmed with Valenciennes lace, or 
with the “heading” and ribbons described for 
baskets. The pillow-slip and the spread are made 
to match of organdy trimmed with lace, heading, 
and ribbon bows. 


SHORT CLOTHES. 


The first short dresses are yoke slips just long 
enough to reach to the ankles when the child 
stands. The choice for such dresses is nainsook, 
with hemstiteched tucks and feather stitching in 
the yoke and skirt in the ways described above 
for long dresses. Hamburg edging and inser- 
tion with tucks trim other dresses, and there is 
usually a best dress made with Valenciennes lace 
and insertion. When the child is eighteen months 
old, belts may be inserted in these little dresses, 
and the fancy now is to have the yoke very deep, 
making a short full puff between the yoke and 
belt. White remains the favorite dress for these 
little people, being used throughout the whole 
costume, with a short walking coat of piqué or 
of cordurette, made with short waist, long skirt, 
and a deep collar that is almost a cape. The 
trimming is embroidery of conspicuous design 





scantily gathered to the collar and sleeves, while 
the skirt is quite plain. 


APRONS. 


Mothers’ aprons are a wide breadth of white 
lawn or mull widely hemmed, embroidered with 
flowers, and bordered with drawn-work. Nurses’ 
aprons of Victoria lawn or of cambric have wide 
tucks across the foot above a hem, or they have 
rows of insertion between tucks. Nurses’ caps 
with large crowns of figured muslin are as low 
as 25 cents, while others have Hamburg inser- 
tion through the middle of the crown, lace-edged 
frills, and a white embroidered Alsacian bow. 
These caps are worn all white in the house, but 
for the street they are trimmed with red or blue 
satin ribbon twisted around the crown and tied 
in a bow in front. For a wet-nurse wider rib- 
bon is used for this trimming, and long ends are 
left hanging very low behind. 


CAPS AND TURBANS. 


Girls from two to four years of age wear French 
muslin caps with high Normandy crowns, or the 
Holland cap with a puff all around the crown, 
and close fronts. A ruche of lace is around the 
face, a rosette of narrow ribbon is just in front 
of the crown, and the strings are quite wide mus- 
lin hemstitched all around, to be tied in a large 
bow under the chin. Boys wear caps like girls 
at first, but soon put on turbans of muslin and 
lace, to be followed by straw turbans, which have 
merely a band of straw passing around the head, 
and are finished with a soft crown of cashmere 
gathered to a point from which a tassel droops 
on one side. 

For larger girls the guimpe dresses lately illus- 
trated in the Bazar find most favor, and are made 
up in colors as well as white, with tucks and em- 
broidery for trimming. The little peasant dresses 
laced with ribbons in front of the waist and down 
the sleeves are liked, especially for white muslins. 
These may be made up entirely without trim- 
ming, the edges of sleeves, neck, and lapels 
merely being corded; and they may, on the con- 
trary, be wholly of embroidery, the round waist 
being cut out of a deep flounce, and the skirt be- 
ing formed of one or else of two embroidered 
flounces. The colored striped lawns are used in 
bright red or blue half-inch stripes, with white of 
the same width, and are liked for yoke dresses 
with belts, both high and low yokes being worn. 
Dark blue or poppy red jerseys are worn over 
white muslin dresses for warmth, and the fez or 
turban is of a color to match. Sailor dresses in 
white or in blue flannel are still popular for the 
mountains and sea-side. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_E, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co.; E. A. Morrison ; Stern Broruers; 
and Best & Co, 








PERSONAL. 

THe sudden death of Colonel Ricuarp M. 
Hog, of heart-disease, at Florence, Italy, June 7, 
is a public calamity by which the worid is be- 
reft of one of the few remaining great inventors 
of the nineteenth century, Whose name will rank 
with those of Futron, Witney, and Morse. 
He may, indeed, be styled the modern Faust, 
such an impetus has the art of printing received 
through his marvellous inventions of cylinder 
and rotary presses and other devices that he 
has almost created it anew. He was the sen- 
jor partner in the important firm of R. Hor 
& Co., founded by his father, Mr. Ropert 
Hog. Like all really great men, Colonel Hoe 
despised affectation, and was singularly simple 
and unobtrusive in his bearing. He took a pa- 
ternal interest in his employés, and established 
night schools, where the large number of ap- 
prentices in his house were carefully trained 
with a view to their special aptitude, having 
been first refreshed by an abundant supper. He 
was adored by all in his employ, who have lost 
in him a true friend. He was, moreover, a gen- 
erous giver, whose purse was always open to the 
needy. In the intimate relations of domestic 
life he was the most loving of husbands, the 
tenderest of fathers, and the truest of friends. 
He leaves a widow and four daughters. One 
daughter, Mrs. Dewitt C. Lawrence, died be- 
fore her father. Of the four who survive him 
the eldest is Mrs. Cyrus J. Lawrence, two 
others are the wives of Messrs. J. Henry and 
Joun Harper, and the fourth is Mrs. CHARLES 
PLATT. 

—Mrs. Ansa Goor.p WOOLSON is now writing 








an ode for the Portland centennial, whieh will | 


be celebrated in July. 

—Miss Winitrrep Epgerton, of Wellesley 
College, has been made a Doctor of Philosophy 
cum laude by Columbia College. She is the first 
woman who has received this mark of distine- 
tion from New York’s great university. 

—Jersey City is a thriving town, but it is the 
last place where one would expect to find a 
school of wstheticism. It is due to the influ- 
ence of Mrs. ERMINNIE A, SmirH, who died last 
week, that the people of that town have shown 
decided interest in literary and artistic mat- 
ters. Mrs. SMITH was a woman of enlture, an 
enthusiast, and was well-to-do. She knew how 
to draw bright people about her, and her Aés- 
thetie Society became an object of local pride. 
Mrs. Smith died before she had completed her 
dictionary of the Iroquois language, which she 
was preparing for the Smithsonian Institution. 

—Among the subjects discussed this year by 
some of the graduates of Vassar were: “ Fair 
Treatment of the Indian a Point of Honor,” 
“Fair Treatment of the Negro a Necessity,” 
“Tago’s Opinion of Himself,” ‘‘ The Knights of 
Labor,” “ Should Religious Instruction be Given 
in the Public Schools?” 

—A young woman who was conspicuous in 
society last winter as a reader, Miss Maup 
BANKs, intends to go upon the stage next 
winter. Her repertory will be almost identical 
with that of Miss ANDERSON. Miss BANKs is a 
daughter of General N. P. BANKs, who was con- 
spicuous in the civil war. 

—The marriage of Miss Lin1AN LrivinGsTon 
Jones and Dr. CHAKkLes Remsen, a few days ago, 
was a thoroughly Knickerbocker affair. Dr. 
Remsen is ason of Mr. WILLIAM Remsen. Miss 














Jones is a daughter of one of the celebrated 
Miss Livinestons. Among the bridemaids and 
ushers were representatives of many distin- 
guished families—the RuTHERFORDS, MINTURNS, 
Peis, Hoyts, Le Roys, Morrises, and Rurne- 
LANDERS. 

—Another American singer has made her ap- 
pearance abroad in opera, and with very great 
success. She calls herself Grutia Vabpa, and 
her brilliant début was effected in London. 

—The King of Siam has christened his new- 
born son GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

—Mr. WHITTIER has, at the request of some 
of his admirers, announced detinitely, on the au- 
thority of his mother, that he was born Decem- 
ber 17, 1807. 

—The young Prince Leopoino, a grandson 
of the Emperor of Brazil, is a midshipman on a 
Brazilian frigate now in this port. His visit is 
unofficial, and he will not be allowed to receive 
any attention here. In facet, the prince is treat 
ed precisely like other midshipmen. 

—Rev. Henry Warp Bercuer sails for En- 
rope June 19, and will be heard there shortly as 
a lecturer. He will be seventy-three years old 
on the 24th of this month. 

—Justin McCarty, the Irish novelist and 
statesman, will soon visit the United States for 
the purpose of delivering a series of lectures. 

—The English war correspondent Mr. AKCHI 
BALD ForBes has been in Washington recently. 
It is understood that he will soon marry an 
American lady. 

—Mr. GeorGe Bancrort is probably the old- 
est living member of the alumni of Harvard Col- 
lege. He was one of the graduates of 1817. 
Rospert C. WINTHROP was graduated in 1828, 
A. P. Peasopy in 1826, Joun D. SarGent in 
1830, GeorGe F. Hoar in 1846, Wintiam G. 
Cuoate in 1852, CHarLes Francis ADAMS in 
1856, Ropert T. LINCOLN in 1864, Ricuarp H. 
Dana in 1874, GEorGR WALTON GREEN in 1876, 
Sipney Barter in 1818, THOMAS WentwortTH 
H1IGGInson in 1841, Joun Lowe xt in 1843, ALEX 
ANDER AGAssiz in 1855, Henny P. Bowprrcn in 
1861, and Witiiam C. Enpicorr in 1847. All 
these gentlemen, and at least forty others, will 
serve on the committee of arrangements for the 
celebration of Harvard’s anniversary. 

—The only daughter of the late LEopOLD Yon 
RANKE is the Baroness Von Korze. 

—Although M. Gounop, the French com- 
poser, is now an old man, with a long and brill- 
jant career behind him, he is still an industrious 
worker, and has not lost much of his ambition. 
He has many important compositions now in 
hand, «nd he hopes to live long enough to com 
plete several more operas. He thinks, what 
nearly every one thinks, that Faust is his best 
achievement. At present he is writing the mu- 
sic for an opera based on the romantic story of 
Héoyse and ABELAKD. A few days ago his 
Mors et Vita was produced for the first time in 
Paris, although it had been given previously 
with remarkable success in England. 

—Colonel Freperick D. Grant is spending 
the greater part of his time putting intoshape and 
editing his father’s journals of that triumphant 
tour around the world which brought the Amer- 
ican soldier into personal communication with 
nearly all his famous contemporaries. 

—It isa well-known habit of President CLeve- 
LAND not to accept gifts. His friends and asso- 
ciates were therefore somewhat in a quandary 
as to whether he would permit his wife to re- 
ceive wedding presents. He decided the ques- 
tion himself, and with good sense, by remark- 
ing that wedding presents were for the bride, 
not for the groom. Mrs. CLEVELAND has re- 
eeived hundreds of valuable gifts. She is also 
one of the heirs among whom the fortune of her 
grandfather—which is estimated at $400,000—is 
to be divided. 

—Mr. Lowe v's dinner in honor of Dr. HotmMes 
brought together a congenial company—Lav- 
RENCE OLYPHANT, Henry James, Lesiie Ste- 
PHEN, HAMILTON AIDE, TeNNrIEL, Du MAURIER, 
and BuRNE-JONES. 

—The Marquis de Mores and his wife, who 
were in this city recently, have returned again 
to their ranch in the West. 

—The sale of Lord DupLey’s china, at Curis- 
TIr’s rooms, London, excited more than the 
average amount of attention. The sale was a 
very important one—perbaps the most important 
of its kind on reeord. Such «a magnificent col- 
lection of rare Sévres and old Chelsea had sel- 
dom been seen before in an auction-room. Lord 
DupLey was for a long time one of the famous 
china collectors of Europe. He paid fabulous 
prices for objects which he was determined to 
possess, although he had frequently to bid 
against such millionaires as the RoruscuHi.ps, 
Lord Hertrorpb, or Lord Coventry. The sale 
of his treasures could not have failed to disap 
point Lord DupLey. There was no extravagant 
competition for the hideous and odd things be 
loved by old collectors. Really artistic pieces 
brought fair prices. 

—The ceremony of laying a corner-stone for 
the new Arion Club building was an interesting 
event of last Saturday. The building, at Park 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, close to that ot 
the Liederkranz, will be a spacious and hand 
some one, costing $300,000. A fine view of the 
club-house was lately published in Hanprr’s 
WEEKLY. These two German societies are in a 
very prosperous condition, and many of their 
new members come from the older New York 
clubs, like the Union and the Union League. 

—Mr. CHARLES C. Perkrns is the new Presi 
dent chosen for the ancient Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston. 

—A large number of army officers who were 
associated in one way or another with the Comte 
de Paris when the latter was on the staff of Gen 
eral MCCLELLAN have invited him to make his 
home in this country in case he is expelled from 
France. Ofcourse that would be hardly feasible, 
and the Comte has declined the invitation. Nev 
ertheless, he hopes to visit the United States 
again. The Comte de Paris is now the only di 
rect heir to the throne of France, although Prince 
Victor competes with him as the heir of the 
BONAPARTES. Since the death of the Comte de 
Chambord he stands at the head of both the Or 
leans and Bourbon families; he is Leyitimist 
as well as Orleanist. In the circumstances he is 
hardly anxious to find his new home far from 
Paris. Switzerland or England would suit bim 
better than the United States. It is to be re 
marked that two of the Comte’s daughters may 
in time be reigning queens. One of them has 
just married the heir to the throne of Portugal ; 
the other is to marry the heir to the throne of 


Italy. 
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THE HEIR OF THE 


AGES." 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Avutnor or “A Braoar on Horsesack,” “A Woman’s Vencgance,” “ Brep in THE Bong,” 
“Tae Tack or THE Town,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
AN EXPLANATION. 


R. ROSE, to do him justice, whether a matter 

was great or small, was always as good as 

his word. He accompanied Miss Dart to the bank, 
and drew for her forty notes of fifty pounds each— 
an “operation” which would otherwise have em- 
barrassed her not a little. On the way thither he 
talked of other things, and among them of the 


the Millennium an- 





As Mr. Rose took off his lat with an encour- 
aging smile, Miss Dart felt that she was parting 
from a friend; if he was somewhat too wise in 
his generation to be numbered among the chil- 
dren of light, he had nevertheless something in 
common with them. 

Lizzie drove straight home to the New Road 
to deposit her treasure in safety, and there, not 
a little to her relief, she found Aunt Jane. The 
sense of responsibility while action lay before 
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“T did my best, my dear,” returned the widow, 
simply; “but I am not good at explanation, and 
especially when I don’t understand the thing my- 
self. Mary, however, is so clever that that didn’t 
signify. She comprehended the whole matter at 
once, and said she would have done just the same 
had she been in your place.” 

Here Aunt Jane stole a half-frightened look 
at her niece, who, however, was looking out of 
the window, with a thoughtful and preoccupied 
face. “Dear Mary!” in tenderest accents, was 
all that she murmured in reply. Presently she 
inquired, “ Did you tell them about Battle Hill ?” 

“T did not mean to do so; but Mr. Leyden 
came in, and took it for granted that they knew 
it. If you had only seen their delight at the 
news, my darling! I do not believe, if the place 
had become their own, that it could have given 
them greater pleasure.” 
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it is also, I hope, like me to be as good as my 
word.” 

Aunt and niece sat together at the open win- 
dow—for the afternoon was extremely hot—ex- 
changing only now-and then a word with one 
another, but each busy with her own thoughts, 
unti! it was dinner-time. 

“Tam going out this evening for an hour or 
so,” said Lizzie; “‘ but I shall not be far off.” 

Aunt Jane understood at once that she was 
going to Harewood Square ; doubtless, too, she 
guessed that she had already been there; but not 
a single question did she put upon the matter. 
She had not many gifts, but she had that golden 
one of silence, which, in some circumstances, out- 
weighs all others. 

She did not even offer her escort when Lizzie 
rose to put on her bonnet, though her eyes anx- 
iously watched the cab along the street until it 
disappeared at the 
turning into the 





should have given it 
up,” he said, “ passes 
my comprehension.” 

“But I am afraid 
—at least so the paper 
said”’—put in Miss 
Dart, hastily, “it is 
not a question of 
choice.” 

“ He parts with the 
proprietorship, no 
doubt, upon compul- 
sion,” observed Mr. 
Rose; “and precious 
hard up he must be to 
do it, considering it is 
his own offspring, and 
such a promising 
child; but whoever 
has bought it is, in 
my opinion, a fool not 
to have secured Ar- 
gand’s services as ed- 
itor, at any price. It 
is like buying a race- 
horse without secur- 
ing the only jockey 
who can ride him.” 

Unpleasant as was 
the conversation to 
Miss Dart, she did not 
shrink from pursuing 
it. It struck her that 
from one so sagacious 
and conversant with 
affairs as her com- 
panion she might 
learn something that 
might be of advan- 
tage to Mr. Argand. 

“The gentleman 
who has bought it—” 
she began. 

“ Bought it ?” broke 
in the publisher, with 
eager interest, “ Then 
it is absolutely dis- 
posed of, is it?” 

“Well, no.” She 
hesitated, for she felt 
that she had no right 
to speak of the mort- 
gage; “it has not 
actually changed 
hands.” 

“Now, look here, 
Miss Dart, we have 
done some business 
together which has 
been mutually satis- 
factory, I hope; now 
perhaps you can do 
me a good turn. Mr. 
Argand, as everybody 
knows, is uncommon- 
ly sweet upon you—I 
mean, of course, as an 
authoress,” he hastily 
added, for poor Miss 
Dart had turned sear- 
let. “ Any word from 
you will have his ear. 
Just you tell him that 
there is a person of 


impending change in 
nounced by the Par- Mi 
thenon. 
“Why Mr. Argand | 
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your acquaintance 

who will give him, if deez) 
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he will still continue Lives 


to edit it—upon terms, 
of course, to be agreed 
upou—a good round 
sum for the Millen- 
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square, 

Miss Argand was at 
home and alone, as 
she had promised to 
be; and though her 
face was weary and 
sad, it brightened up 
a little at the sight 
of her visitor, 

“Let us come into 
the back drawing- 
room,” she said; “it 
is cooler there.” It 
was also darker, and 
there were traces of 
recent tears upon the 
poor lady’s cheeks, 
which she was unwill- 
ing should be seen. 
The heat had increas 
ed; every door and 
window in the two 
rooms was open ; 
there was hardly a 
breath of air. 

“T think we shall 
have thunder present- 
ly,” she said, wearily ; 
though, in truth, she 
cared nothing whether 
it thundered or not. 

“ Has anything hap- 
pened since I saw you, 
my dear Miss Argand ? 
Any change, I mean, 
in your brother’s af- 
fairs ? 

“None whatever, 
dear; we are only a 
little nearer the edge 
of the precipice, that 
is all. What makes 
me so wretched is 
that I cannot convince 
Felix that this trouble 
affects me on his aec- 
count, and hardly on 
my own at all. He 
reproaches himself 
with having ruined 
me; whereas I had 
nothing to lose. It is 
his own little fortune 
that has gone, which 
he had a perfect right 
to spend in any way 
he chose—only the 
way he chose has been 
so unlucky.” 

“Supposing the 
mortgage of £2000 on 
the Millennium to be 
paid off, he would still, 
as I understand, have 
that in his possession, 
would he not?” 

rad suppose so. But 
what is the good of 
supposing, my dear?” 

“Still, there is no 
harm in it,” said Liz- 
zie, smiling. “Even 
Euclid, who is not an 
imaginative writer, 
admits that much. 
‘ Let it be granted,’ he 
says.” 

“Miss Dart, dear 
Miss Dart,” interrupt- 
ed Miss Argand, with 
agitation, “ you would 
never play with my 
feelings, I know. You 
have some good news 








nium.” 

“How much?” in- 
quired Miss Dart, 
meekly, 

“ Well, upon my word, young lady, that’s com- 
ing to the point indeed. I can’t say the sum with- 
out looking into the books; but I'll give him four 
years’ purchase for it. Only that must buy him 
too. If he’s a wise man, and things are as bad 
as they are said to be with him, he'll just go 
through the Bankruptcy Court, and start again 
as fresh as a two-year-old.” 

Here they reached the bank, where Mr. Rose 
transferred the sum agreed upon to Miss Dart, 
with many injunctions as to its safe custody. As 
he helped her into the cab he noticed that her 
limbs trembled. 

“You must not be nervous,” he whispered, 
slyly; “you are not like a railway truck, ticketed 
with the amount you carry. Besides, it is I who 
ought to be nervous, Be very, very careful of 
your precious life, for if anything should happen 
to you I should never forgive myself.” 


* Begun in Haurun’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. XLX. 








“LIZZIE, OVERCOME WITH EMOTION, HAD FALLEN FORWARD IN A DEAD FAINT.” 


her she could bear; but now all was done that 
could be done, and, as she hoped for the best, 
she felt the burden of it almost too much for 
her strength. With another, it is true, it could 
not be shared; but the consciousness of hav- 
ing a friend with her, and not being absolutely 
alone in that time of trouble and uncertainty, 
relieved her wonderfully. 

“How good of you it was to come by so early 
a train!” she exclaimed, as she embraced the lit- 
tle widow. “I thought it was arranged that you 
were to wait for the afterneon express ?” 

“‘ How could I wait, my darling,” was the affee- 


tionate reply, “‘ when it was possible to meet you | 


earlier? You may be sure it was no pleasure to 
me to stay at Casterton with the knowledge that 


you were alone—and—and in trouble in London.” | 


“But you wished good-by to our dear friends 
at the Lookout, and explained to them why it was 
absolutely necessary I should have come away ?” 





“ Alas, Aunt Jane, I have bad news for them, 
and for you! It must be years before we go to 
live at Casterton, if we ever do at all. I am so 
very, very sorry to have raised your hopes only 
to destroy them.” 

“Tt is of no sort of consequence, my darling, so 
far as I am concerned; if we are content, we are 
happy; and I am always content with you—not, 
of course,” added Aunt Jane, hastily, “that I am 
so foolish or so selfish as to imagine that I can 
always be with you.” 

“There is only one thing that shall ever part 
us,” said Lizzie, quietly, “and that is death.” 

“You must not say that—you must not say 
that,” put in Aunt Jane, with a little sob. 
“When I said I am content to be with you, I 
should have added that I should also be content, 
wherever I am, if I am assured you are happy.” 

“You dear old thing!’ whispered Lizzie, ca- 
ressing her. “It is just like you to say so; but 





for us,” 

“T have got £2000, 
at all events,” and 
with that she produced 

a little parcel from her hand-bag, and laid it on 
the table. 

“Great heavens, what a wretch I have been!” 
said Miss Argand, bitterly. “I am a very wick- 
ed woman !” 

Lizzie stared, as well she might. 

“Go on, my dear; don’t mind what I am say- 
ing. Who has obtained this money, and under 
what conditions? Everything will depend on 
that.” 

“There are no conditions. It is my own mon- 
ey; now it is your brother’s,” and she pushed the 
parcel to her across the table. 

“* Your money!” cried Miss Argand. “ Alas! 
then it is of no use; he will never, never take it. 
And it is I, fool that I am, who have prevented 
it. Listen to me, you dear good girl, and forgive 
me, if you can.” 

Nevertheless, for a moment or two she did not 
speak ; but, like one who is contending with acute 
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physical pain, pressed her open hands against her 
face, and rocked herself to and fro. 

“ Felix and I have lived together all our lives,’ 
she began. “ At first, when we were both left 
orphans, and he was very young, I believe I did 
my best as an elder sister by him, I would have 
done more, if I could, for he was and is dearer to 
me than all the world beside; what I did do was 
not much, yet he has never forgotten it. After 
a few years our positions became reversed, and 
since then he has been my protector and the pro- 
vider of allmy needs. My influence over him has, 
however, never ceased. If I had exerted it wise- 
lv, he would this day be the happiest of men; 
but my selfishness and want of sympathy have 
ruined him.” 

“You do yourself wrong, Miss Argand,” said 
Lizzie, in grave but tender tones. ‘ Whatever 
may have been wanting in you, it was not want 
of sympathy ; and whatever mistake you may 
have committed, it was, as you thought, for his 
benefit.” 

Miss Argand shook her head. “No, dear; I 
had sympathy with his work, sympathy even with 
his ambition; but where the true happiness of 
his heart was concerned I had none; his dearest 
wishes were counter to my own, and therefore I 
opposed them. I tried to persuade myself that I 
was acting for his good; I know now that I was 
doing it for my own gratification ; my motive was 
not love, but jealousy.” 

Here the thunder began to peal, though from a 
cloudless sky, and the speaker paused, as though 
to listen to it. The two women sat together 
for a little in silence, each looking before her 
thoughtfully, but with eyes averted from one an- 
other. There was no occasion for either to read 
the other's face ; for the very thought of her com- 
panion’s heart was known to her. 

“When he first spoke to me of your writings, 
Lizzie,” continued Miss Argand, ‘I felt almost as 
interested in you as he did himself; I had a genu- 
ine admiration for your genius; I looked forward 
with pleasure to carrying out his wish that I should 
be of friendly service to you. Until I saw you, 
I forget now what sort of a picture I had made 
of you in my mind, but it was something very 
unlike yourself. When I beheld you, young and 
beautiful, and called to mind the terms in which 
my brother had spoken of the qualities of your 
mind, I feared, and justly, the effect you would 
produce upon him. I called upon vou with the 
kindest intentions, and you did nothing to alter 
them, yet when I left your presence it was as a 
rival and as an enemy. I even persuaded myself 
that you were an adventuress, from whose charms 
it behooved me to guard my brother by all means 
in my power. You may have noticed, perhaps, 
how coldly I received you, how rarely I invited 
you to our house, and how few were the oppor- 
tunities 1 gave you of being alone with Felix. 
In the end I should have failed, of course; but 
if I had assisted him, as I should have done from 
the beginning, all would yet have gone well.” 
Lizzie was about to speak, but her companion 
stopped her. “I want no confession from your 
lips, my dear; nothing that you could say could 
alter my convictions as to the feelings you enter- 
tained for Felix. The eyes of Jealousy are even 
keener than those of Love; and it is for me to 
confess, and not for you. I say that in those 
early days, but for my secret opposition and self- 
ish conduct, two hearts would have been made 
happy; and all that I could do to hinder it would 
have been useless long before this, but for the 
change that took place in my brother’s means. 
It may seem incredible to you, but at first our 
common misfortune was welcome to me, because, 
from what I knew of him, I knew it would pre- 
vent him declaring his love. Thanks to me, 
while he was prosperous he delayed to do so; 
and now that he is in adversity his lips are sealed 
forever. Even if you had been twice as poor as 
once you were, he would not ask you to share 
his ruin; but, being prosperous and famous, and 
with a fortune before you, it is out of the ques- 
tion that he should think of you otherwise than 
as something beyond his reach, and lost to him 
forever. It is I that have done it! It is I that 
have wrecked his life! Oh! Lizzie, Lizzie, for- 
give me!” 

“T have nothing to forgive, Miss Argand,” said 
Lizzie, gently. “I do not wonder that you were 
unwilling that Felix Argand should throw him- 
self away upon a girl like me.” 

“Like you? There is none like you! I know 
it now, too late! too late! He will never take 
that money from your hands—never ! never !” 

“It is in my hands no longer,” was the quiet 
reply. “Nor need he know that it has ever been 
in them. Hush! I heard the front door close.” 

“No. It was the thunder. Felix will not be 
home for hours. He comes home late. He walks 
about the streets to tire himself out, to get the 
sleep that anxiety denies him. From whom could 
we persuade him that this money comes, unless 
from you? Whois there but yourself who would 
be so generous?” * 

“There is no generosity about it. There are 
many petsons—Mr. Rose, the publisher, for one— 
who would advance the sum, and more, upon the 
security of the Millennium, if only Mr. Argand 
would consent to remain its editor. He has been 
too hasty in this matter, and too hopeless, and 
too doubtful of his great gifts and reputation.” 

“I believe that is true,” murmured the other. 

“ Let him take it, then, from Mr. Rose, if he is 
too proud to take it from me. There will be no 
obligation on his side, you may assure him; it is 
only I who will be the loser, I had promised 
myself a great pleasure; but that is over” (her 
voice broke down). “I think I will go home.” 

She rose, but paused, with a frightened look on 
her face ; and, following the direction of her eyes, 
Miss Argand beheld a form standing in the door- 
way between the two rooms. 

“It is Felix!” she cried out. 

“ Yes, it is I,” he answered, in a hoarse voice. 
“T did not know that any one was here; I have 














heard something that was not meant for my ears. 
Miss Dart—” 

“Call her Lizzie !—call her Lizzie! She loves 
you, Felix!” exclaimed Miss Argand, wildly. 

It mattered not what he called her; for Lizzie, 
overcome with emotion and fatigue and terror, 
had fallen forward in a dead faint, and he had 
but just time to catch her in his arms. 





CHAPTER XLVIIL 
TELLING THE NEWS. 


Wuatever cause Miss Argand had to reproach 
herself for what she had done of malice prepense 
in separating two fond hearts, she had, in the 
impulse of the moment, made amends for it. 
When a gentleman has been informed that the 
object of his affection loves him, and finds her in 
his arms, all explanation becomes mere surplus- 
age. The fact of her being in a dead faint by 
no means detracts from the satisfactoriness of 
the situation. He lingers (in a manner that 
would never be permitted at sea) over the opera- 
tion of “ bringing her to,” and the less adroit he 
is at it, the more he has cause to congratulate 
himself. When she comes to herself, he is pretty 
confident that she will come to Aim ; and so, in 
fact, it turned out in the present case. When 
the next flash of lightning searched the room in 
its swift but comprehensive fashion, it found the 
editor and his contributor sitting hand in hand 
alone together—Miss Argand having very judi- 
ciously withdrawn herself directly there was no 
further need of her services—in the apparent 
enjoyment of an entire mutual understanding. 
Nevertheless, there were certain details to be in- 
quired into, What was that great pleasure, for 
example, Felix had accidentally heard his Lizzie 
say that she had promised herself, but which was 
denied to her, as it appeared, through some fault 
of his? And what was he to take from Mr. Rose 
which he was too proud to take from her ? 

“It was only a little parcel, which Miss Argand 
had got in her possession,” she replied. 

“Some MS., { suppose,” he said, not indiffer- 
ently—very far from indifferently—but without 
the slightest interest in the question; he had put 
it, in fact, only with the object of hearing her 
talk, as we give sugar to a canary to make it sing. 

“Not MS.,” she said; “print—or rather en- 
gravings.” 

“A little present,” he murmured, “ no doubt, to 
smooth the way. 1 have just found a communi- 
cation from Mr. Rose upon my study table which 
may have a considerable influence upon my un- 
happy fortunes, and which, indeed, has embolden- 
ed me to declare what, however great had been 
the temptation, it would otherwise have behooved 
me to conceal. Dear Lizzie, 1 am no longer a 
penniless man, and have even a prospect before 
me, such as I had not an hour ago, of at least a 
competent income. Mr. Rose has offered to pur- 
chase the Millennium ou very liberal terms, and 
to retain me as its editor at a handsome salary.” 

* He has lost no time in that little transaction,” 
thought Lizzie to herself, with a secret smile; but 
what she said was, “ That is very nice.” 

“Even as matters stand, however, and though 
I were less unworthy of you in all other ways, I 
am a very, very bad match for you, my dear girl.” 

“Indeed !” remarked Lizzie, and never was 
that lukewarm word more charmingly expressed ; 
it was a really exquisite combination of interest 
and skepticism, and seemed to invite any amount 
of information of the same amazing and iucredi- 
ble nature. 

“ Still,” continued Mr. Argand, modestly, “ Iam 
not the pauper I thought I was; or, 1 should 
rather say, that as a literary commodity (though 
infinitely less valuable than a popular author like 
Mr. John Javelin) I fetch more in the market 
than I ever ventured to suspect.” 

“You are placed, iu fact, in the same position 
as you were before, except that you have ex- 
changed mortgagees ?” 

“Well, not exactly, my darling,” sighed Mr. 
Argand ; “ you don’t quite understand the matter.” 

“I think I do, sir. The idea of you contra- 
dicting me at such a very early stage as this !” 

“ Indeed, my dear Lizzie, I only wish you were 
right; but the fact is,1 shall exchange, not 
mortgagees, but the position of a proprietor for 
that of an editor. My poor Millennium will pass 
out of my possession, though not out of my hands, 
for good and all.” 

“ But if you were to pay off the present mort- 
age, would not that be better than selling ?” 

“ Why, of course it would; only unfortunately 
I have not got the money, To be sure, I might 
have borrowed it, but I have been so troubled 
and worried by other things that I did not think 
of that plau in time.” 

“If you could, however, effect such an ar- 
rangement with any one, vou would—supposing 
the Millennium kept its value—be under no obili- 
gation to him?” 

“* None whatever, since I should, of course, pay 
a good rate of interest for the advance.” 

“Very good; then behold your new mort- 
gagee. Here is the money with which to pay off 
the old one.” 

“The money! You must be mad, Lizzie. I 
am a little out of my mind myself; but then I 
have something to be mad about. ‘There is no- 
thing to set your fine brain in a ferment with 
happiness. That you are a fortune to me, I am 
well convinced; you may be even worth a great 
deal to the publishers ; but that even‘ The Usher’ 
should have produced you £2000 I must really 
decline to believe.” 

‘It seems to me that you are very rude, Felix ; 
and again I say it is very early to be rude,” said 
Lizzie, with the most delicious little pout. 
“What right have you to under-estimate the 
worth of my novel, sir? When you thought it 
was somebody else’s you praised it enough; but 
that was because you had got it for your own 
magazine, I suppose.” 


or 
o 





“Oh, dear, dear! here is a termagant!” 

“ And there is a skeptic. I don’t believe your 
name is Felix: I believe it’s Thomas, Perhaps 
you will open that parcel and count those notes.” 

“Oh, Lizzie! is it really true? What pains 
and trouble have you not undergone for my sake! 
You must have moved heaven and earth to get 
all this money.” 

“T did move a publisher,” admitted Lizzie, rue- 
fully. ‘“ However, there it is.” 

“And do you really suppose that I am going 
to take it ?” 

“That depends upon whether you are going to 
take me—which I understood was your intention. 
If not, and you leave me to wear the willow, then, 
even as a deserted mortgagee, I have your own 
word for it that I shall put you under no obliga- 
tion.” 

“What have I done to deserve such a woman 
as this ?” murmured Felix Argand. 

“Heaps of misdemeanors. In the first place, 
you lost your temper because I did not choose 
you to know that I had written a novel.” 

‘* Lizzie, I see it all now; you concealed its au- 
thorship in order—since you had heard that I 
was in difficulties—to let the Millennium have it 
at a cheap rate. You are certainly the most self- 
sacrificing of mortals,” 

“That is not Mr, Rose’s view of my character, 
I do assure you.” 

“Never mind Mr. Rose just now, my pet, my 
darling!” murmured Felix, caressingly. “How 
shall I find a name endearing enough, and which 
has not been spoilt by ignoble use, by which to 
call you?” 

“Call me your mortgagee,” suggested Lizzie, 
laughing. “That will have the merit both of 
truth and originality. I don’t suppose any one 
ever fell in love with his mortgagee before. Se- 
riously, my dear Felix, I shall not feel free to be 
happy with you till you have got rid of all your 
embarrassments.” 

“I don’t care twopence about my embarrass- 
ments,” said Felix, snapping his fingers. The 
observation was philosophic enough; but the 
speaker had anything but the appearance of a 
philosopher. He looked so bright and gay that he 
might have been the editor of Punch, rather than 
of the Millennium. He had suddenly grown ten 
years younger. 

“It is fortunate that one of us, at least, has 
a turn for practical matters,” remarked Lizzie. 
with great gravity. 

“But not when we are alone together for the 
first time, like this,” pleaded her lover, tenderly. 

* It would be only charitable to remember that 
your sister is also alone,” observed Lizzie—not, 
however, immediately: there was an “interval 
allowed for refreshment.” “I should never for- 
give myself if I caused you to neglect her.” 

“You will never cause me to do anything but 
what is kind and affectionate,” murmured Felix, 
more tenderly than ever. 

“Yes; but I don’t mean what is affectionate 
to me, sir— How terribly it thunders !” 

“T hear only your sweet voice. Joanna likes 
nothing so much as listening to thunder—quite 
alone.” 

By way of comment to this audacious speech, 
there was here a most demonstrative rattle at the 
outer door, followed by a warning cough, a rus- 
tling of silk, and then the appearance of Miss Ar- 
gand herself. “I am very sorry,” said she, “to 
interrupt any conversation upon private busi- 
ness; but the fact is, I dare not stay by myself 
any longer. I thought that last clap would have 
split the house !” 

“What does it signify ?” exclaimed Felix, pee- 
vishly. “We have only got it for five weeks 
more.” 

“ He is quite irrational, and not at all account- 
able for what he says, Miss Argand,” explained 
Lizzie, apologetically. 

“And I don’t at all wonder at it; only you 
must never again call me Miss Argand, my dear.” 
She held out her arms, and Lizzie flew into them. 
“ Has he forgiven me, my darling, as you have ?” 
she whispered. 

“He has no remembrance of anything but 
your love and devotion to him,” was the confident 
reply. 

The tears came into Joanna’s eyes. 

“ Felix, dear Felix, 1 congratulate you with all 
my heart!” 

The brother and sister embraced tenderly; 
and then— “What are you about, Felix?” re- 
monstrated Joanna. “You have no right to be 
congratulating her.” 

“ Yes, I have—on having found a sister,” ex- 
plained Felix. 

“He may be irrational, but he retains his pre- 
sence of mind,” remarked Joanna, amid great 
laughter. 

lt is probable that three such happy people 
were not to be found that night in District W. 

By some mistake—which, as it turned out, was 
a fortunate one—the gentleman from Melbourne 
had not kept his appointment, so that Mr. Ar- 
gand had entered into no compact with him. 
They talked of their future, which circumstances 
had so brightly altered, and the hours vanished 
on golden wings. Suddenly Lizzie started up 
with a remorseful cry. “I have quite forgotten 
dear Aunt Jane!” she exclaimed. “ How fright- 
ened she will be at my being so late!” 

They tried to comfort her, though not to stop 
her; but it was evident that she was much dis- 
tressed. “If Ihave given her a moment’s pain,” 
she cried, “I am the wickedest of women!” 

“ But it’s wicked of you to want to leave me!” 
urged the enamored one. 

‘Lizzie is quite right,” said Joanna. “She 
will not make the worse wife to you, Felix, be- 
cause, even when you are by her side, she thinks 
of one to whom she owes both love and duty.” 

“Nor will he make the worse husband, Joanna, 
because he does, and will always do, the like,” 
said Lizzie, quickly. 

“That was very prettily said, my dear; but 
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how sharp you are already at defending him! I 
thought you had cut my nose off. Now I shouldn’t 
wonder if Felix saw you home.” 

Felix did see her home. As she had expect- 
ed, the lights showed through the windows of the 
sitting-room—a proof that her aunt was keeping 
vigil for her. ‘“ Will you not come up, Felix ?” 
she said, hesitatingly, as they stood at the door. 
He did not think it necessary to reply in words. 
She led the way,a few steps before him, lest 
Aunt Jane, unexpectant of callers, should have 
laid aside her cap, without which mortal man 
had not beheld her for twenty years. 

“T hope I have not frightened you, Aunt Jane, 
by being so late ?” 

“Not the least in the world,” returned that 
lady, with a quiet smile. 

“You will be surprised to hear that I have 
brought vou a gentleman visitor.” 

“Tam not at all surprised, my dear,” was the 
unexpected rejoinder. And the next moment 
Mr. Argand and the little widow were shaking 
hands together as though they would shake each 
other’s arms off. Independently of the tears 
that stood in her kind eyes, it was easy to see 
that she thoroughly comprehended the whole 
situation. 

“ And how did you ever come to guess our se- 
cret ?” asked Lizzie, after her aunt had tenderly 
embraced and congratulated her. 

“T did not guess it, my dear. I am too old 
and too stupid; but a little bird informed me of 
it this morning.” 

“But we didn’t know it ourselves until this 
evening.” 

“Yes, you did; only you hadn’t told it to one 
another. When that horrid paragraph in the 

"arthenon made you jump up and run off to the 
railway—for she walked every step of the way, 
Mr. Argand—I said to myself, ‘ This is friendship 
indeed!’ But when I told Mary what had hap- 
pened, she had a much better explanation to of- 
fer. She is in love herself, you see—though, 
poor dear, she will never wear the orange flower 
—and jumped at once to the right conclusion. 
‘You may be quite certain,’ she said, ‘ that Lizzie 
is in love with Mr. Argand ;’ while as to Mr. Ar- 
gand being in love with you, Lizzie,” added 
Aunt Jane, naively, “ why, how could it be other- 
wise ?” 

“A very just observation,” observed Felix, 
gravely. 

“Well, under the circumstances, my dear, I 
made up my mind not to expect you home to- 
night before I saw you; and when I did see you 
it did not astonish me to find who was your com- 
panion.” 

“You are like the dear old travelling dervish 
that sums up the corroborative evidence in the 
Eastern tales to prove that the lost camel has 
only one eye,” said Li laughing; “and you 
must be as tired too, with your unaccustomed 
journey and your troubles about my poor self, 
as any dervish.” 

Felix took the hint at once, and (after certain 
familiar formalities) his leave. 

“He is a good kind man, Lizzie,’ was Aunt 
Jane’s comment upon him, “and as worthy of 
you as any man is likely to be. Now tell me, 
my darling, all about it.” 

There were reasons that made this a difficult 
task, for Lizzie, of course, wished to conceal that 
she had made any sacrifice for Mr. Argand. But, 
considering what Aunt Jane had been to her, 
and also that she had already had cause to com- 
plain of being denied her confidence, she felt 
compelled to narrate the whole transaction with 
Mr. Rose. She had her reward, for the good 
widow, while warmly appreciating its revelation, 
did not understand one word of the matter. 

“T am very stupid, I know, my dear; but 
though I see what an excellent arrangement has 
been made for every one, I don’t comprehend how 
you have managed to change paper, which is not 
bank-notes, and which has not even been written 
upon, into gold!” 

“Well, in a word, my dear, I’ve mortgaged 
myself. It sounds like an accident, doesn’t it? 
But, I assure you, it’s a most satisfactory arrange- 
ment.” 

“You dear, clever creature! That I’m sure 
it is, or you would never have made it.” 

{TO BE CONTINUSZD.]} 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. ] 


CURSORY examination of the feminine toi- 

lette would incline one to believe that no 
change whatever had been made in it. But after 
instituting a comparison between this season’s 
toilette and that of the preceding season, we are 
compelled to acknowledge that even if what was 
worn last season still continues to be worn, there 
are many additions in fabrics and styles of gar- 
ments which were unknown before the present 
season. In short, fashion progresses no longer, 
as formerly, by the process of exclusion, but in 
the way of continuous annexation. One stvle no 
longer replaces a preceding one; it is added to 
it, and helps to enlarge the already vast domain 
of dress. For this reason, too, it is impossible 
ever to say the last word on the subject, since 
each new day brings fresh details. 

The last reception toilettes of spring give the 
key-note to the early casino toilettes of summer. 
There are numerous pretty evening corsages, not 
completely décolleté, for the shoulders are only, 
it seems, uncovered in cold weather, but cut round 
like the corsage called d la vierge. One of the 
sides is sometimes trimmed with a garland of the 
flowers in season, while the other will have a 
drapery of tulle or lace; in other words, the cor- 
sage will have a half bertha of flowers extending 
from the middle of the back to the middle of the 
front, the other half of the bertha for the other 
side consisting of a tulle or lace drapery. Some- 
times the garland is prolonged across the front 
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of the corsage, and fastened on the hip; often 
the very short over-skirt, so short as to be almost 
paniers, has a fringe of the same blossoms em- 
ployed for the bertha, and in that case ribbon is 
excluded entirely, and in place of a shoulder-knot 
there will be a tuft of the same flowers, and still 
another and larger tuft than that on the shoulder 
at the bottom of the back where the belt bow 
would be. 

For summer evening receptions there are light- 
weight silks in very light tints, combined with 
open-work woollens, with embroidered tulle, with 
handsome imitation point d’Alencon, or with gui- 
pure piece laces in raised designs. The general 
features of such toilettes are light silks and trans- 
parent stuffs ; flowers that are in blossom at the 
time when the dress is worn—artificial flowers, 
of course, but very exact copies of nature; silk 
shoes of the same color as the toilette, and silk 
stockings; Suéde gloves invariably; few or no 
jewels; pearls alone are worn at all seasons. 

The predilection for matching is still charac- 
teristic of present fashions. Numbers of small 
wraps, a composite of pelerine, visite, and man- 
tle, are made of one of the stuffs that compose 
the dress; the parasol, too, is made of one of 
the fabrics in a combination toilette. Handles 
of parasols are longer than usual this summer, 
perhaps because the extraordinary height of bon- 
nets had to be taken into consideration. Many 
straw hats are entirely covered over with point 
desprit tulle, shirred, either white or black ; with 
black tulle some red roses are combined, and 
with white tulle the bonnet is trimmed with elus- 
ters of any flexible and drooping flower, which, 
if the present fashion is followed with precision, 
are fastened at the centre of the summit of the 
crown, with the drooping sprays falling aud veil- 
ing it on all sides. 

Styles of skirts, corsages, and wraps can be 
studied and copied, if need be; but there are 
certain rules for the employment of fabrics which 
are not so obvious to the uninitiated, and which 
it may be well to touch upon. Every new fabric 
is employed for certain predetermined purposes, 
and seldom appears in the best taste when ap- 
propriated to other uses. Thus there are cash- 
meres with stripes of several colors, very gay of 
aspect; these cashmeres, and also the woollens 
with large red disks upon grounds of all possible 
tints, can only be used for street dresses in the 
morning; their sole ornament is a woollen cor- 
delitre with thistle-shaped tassels, which is used 
to drape the over-skirt on one side. Entire cos- 
tumes are made of these fabrics, skirt, over-skirt, 
and corsage all of the same material. 

The promenade and visiting toilette which sue- 
ceed the costumes just described may be of any 
of the innumerable family of étamines, with or 
without woven trimming bands. A fine étamine 
with Gobelin bands is in the best taste; one 
large and handsome pattern forms the front of 
the skirt, and narrow bands with a similar de- 
sign reduced are used for the corsage and sleeves. 
Belonging to the same class of stuffs are the 
wool Siciliennes with bands of Oriental embroid- 
ery, or floral embroidery, and the pékins with 
velvet or plush stripes on a thin ground; the 
bands, and the stripes as well, are used horizon- 
tally or perpendicularly according to prefer- 
ence. 

For small dinners a selection is made among 
the numerous open-work tissues. For these fab- 
rics the favored tints this summer are écru and 
beige; they are placed over a silk skirt of the 
same color or one in direct contrast. Among 
these fabrics is bouclé net in stripes on a ground 
of summer Sicilienne; the net is écru, with bou- 
clettes changeable in many colors, and the plain 
Sicilienne stripe between is old red. The cor- 
sage for this dress is made either of plain écru 
Sicilienne or of old red Sicilienne of the shade in 
the stripes. 

For evening toilettes, casinos, grand dinners, 
concerts, ete., nothing can be handsomer than 
grenadine, which is now made in all colors. The 
material is as light as the net ground of lace, and is 
covered with a design of rose leaves, very heavy, 
edged with a gold thread for black, red, écru, and 
grenadines of dark colors, and with steel for all 
the tones of gray. 

Other fabrics, also manufactured and sold by 
the yard, are, however, not intended for whole 
dresses, but only to furnish ornaments and ac- 
cessories to other stuffs. Such is embroidered 
tulle, in which the design is applied in fabrics of 
delicate tints grouped according to Oriental ideas. 
Bera tulle, for example, is used to make the ta- 
blier or panel and the plastron or whole corsage 
of a dress in plain Russia leather red. The tulle 
is twenty-four inches wide, and as it is in an all- 
over design, it is easily employed in all shapes 
and fashions. Another tissue destined to be used 
in the same way as this tulle, and one which is 
the maximum of sumptuous elegance, is piece 
lace composed entirely of beads on a tulle ground ; 
a net-work of jet, bronze, or old-gold beads covers 
the entire ground. The rage for bead embroidery 
would seem to have reached the highest possible 
degree of intensity; it will probably maintain its 
position a while longer, and then disappear sud- 
denly. One cannot imagine the weight to which 
some of the trimming pieces for corsages have 
attained. Some are in one piece, like an armor ; 
there is a high officers’ collar, with two or four 
bretelles at the front and two or four bretelles at 
the back, both framing a large plaque or plastron 
to match ; sometimes there is added a band that 
starts from the neck and widens along the shoul- 
der to the armhole, where it terminates in a 
fringed epaulette. A similar band is for the 
lower edge of the sleeve. Preferable, in my opin- 
ion, to this overwhelming display are the charm- 
ing open-work beaded galloons; the ground of 
these is so light that it disappears from sight when 
the galloon is applied, and the beads appear em- 
broidered directly on the dress. The prettiest are 
perhaps those with garnets in thick flower de- 
signs, The galloon is used quite as well on a 














contrasting fabric as on one of the same color; 
the effect is decidedly more striking, to counter- 
balanee which the other combination is by so 
much more certain to be in good taste. There 
are galloons also which are entirely of beads, 
and are notched or scalloped along one edge, 
the scalloped edge being studded with larger 
beads, 

Buttons form an important feature in present 
fashions. For mourning they are of black wood 
or of faceted solid jet. There are buttons which 
may be considered objects of art rather than of 
industry. Shell buttons, for instance, encrusted 
and encircled with gold, and with Louis Quinze 
scenes in enamel, tiny pictures, in which figure 
shepherds and shepherdesses, sheep and dogs. 
For such wraps as long travelling or water-proof 
cloaks, dusters, and jackets there are large wood- 
en buttons with steel nail-heads, or cut jet dots, 
or else large metal buttons, with birds or human 
figures chased or in open-work, In addition to 
these there are heraldic buttons, with coats of 
arms and medizval figures, in old gold or bronze 
and red gold, then there are Japanese buttons ; 
and lastly, buttons of Cordovan leather with 
raised-work. The size of the button is chosen with 
reference to the garment, jackets having medium- 
sized buttons, while the very large sizes are for 
long cloaks; exceptions to this rule are the 
jackets or corsages in which a single very large 
button is placed at the collar and another at the 
waist, these buttons replacing the plaques or 
buckles worn two or three years ago. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that a set of gen- 
uine antique buttons is considered extremely ele- 
gant; they are still found in many of the old 
tamilies of the nobility and bourgevise, and after 
having adorned the wedding coat of a remote an- 
cestor, are now unearthed to embellish the cos- 
tume of a great-granddaughter. The costume, I 
say, since if she limits herself to one at the col- 
lar, one at the waist, and one for each cuff of the 
corsage, instead of lavishing a whole dozen on the 
front of it, she can utilize the remainder for the 
skirt, where a revers is trimmed with them, and 
made to appear buttoned down. 

A new country and sea-side hat has been con- 
trived, which has really nothing of the hat about 
it except the name, It is merely a crown of any 
kind whatever, which is covered over with white 
muslin, and edged with a deep flounce of English 
embroidery on muslin or nainsook. It looks ex- 
tremely like a lamp shade, it is true, but is per- 
haps worth a trial. EMMELINE RayMonb. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


[JZ ALEIDOSCOPIC dreams of a weird alche- 

mist-surgeon, Grammer Oliver’s skeleton, 
and the face of Giles Winterborne, brought 
Grace Melbury to the morning of the next day. 
It was fine. A north wind was blowing—that 
not unacceptable compromise between the at- 
mospheric cutlery of the eastern blast and the 
spongy gales of the west quarter. She looked 
from Jer window in the direction of the light of 
the previous evening, and could just discern 
through the trees the shape of the surgeon’s 
house. Somehow, in the broad, practical day- 
light, that unknown and lonely gentleman seem- 
ed to be shorn of much of the interest which had 
invested his personality and pursuits in the hours 
of darkness, and as Grace’s dressing proceeded 
he faded from her mind, 

Meanwhile Winterborne, though half assured 
of her father’s favor, was rendered a little rest- 
less by Miss Melbury’s behavior. Despite his 
dry self-control, he could not help looking con- 
tinually from his own door toward the timber- 
merchant’s, in the probability of somebody's 
emergence therefrom. His attention was at 
length justified by the appearance of two figures, 
that of Mr. Melbury himself, and Grace beside 
him. They stepped out ina direction toward the 
densest quarter of the wood, and Winterborne 
walked contemplatively behind them, till all thee 
were soon under the trees. 

Although the time of bare boughs had now 
set in, there were sheltered hollows amid the 
Hintock plantations and copses in which a more 
tardy leave-taking than on windy summits was 
the rule with the foliage. This caused here and 
there an apparent mixture of the seasons; so 
that in some of the dells that they passed by 
holly berries in full red were found growing be- 
side oak and hazel whose leaves were as yet not 
far removed from green, and brambles whose 
verdure was rich and deep as in the month of Au- 
gust. To Grace these well-known peculiarities 
were as an old painting restored. 

Now could be beheld that change from the 
handsome to the curious which the features of a 
wood undergo at the ingress of the winter months. 
Angles were taking the place of curves, and re- 
ticulations of surfaces—a change constituting a 
sudden lapse from the ornate to the primitive on 
Nature’s canvas, and comparable to a retrogress- 
ive step from the art of an advanced school of 
painting to that of the Pacific Islander. 

Winterborne followed, and kept his eye upon 
the two figures as they threaded their way through 
these sylvan phenomena. Mr. Melbury’s long 
legs, and gaiters drawn in to the bone at the 
ankles, his slight stoop, his habit of getting lost 
in thought and arousing himself with an exclama- 
tion of ‘Hah!’ accompanied with an upward 
jerk of the head, composed a personage recog- 
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nizable by his neighbors as far as he could be 
seen. It seemed as if the squirrels and birds 
knew him. One of the former would oceasional- 
ly run from the path to hide behind the arm of 
some tree, which the little animal carefully edged 
round pari passu with Melbury and his daughter's 
movement onward, assuming a mock manner, as 
though he were saying, ““ Ho, ho; you are only a 
timber-merchant, and carry no gun !” 

They went noiselessly over mats of starry moss, 
rustled through interspersed tracts of leaves, 
skirted trunks with spreading roots, whose moss- 
ed rinds made them like hands wearing green 
gloves; elbowed old elms and ashes with great 
forks, in which stood pools of water that over- 
flowed on rainy days, and ran down their stems 
in green cascades. On older trees still than these 
huge lobes of fungi grew like lungs. Here, as ev- 
erywhere, the Unfulfilled Intention, which makes 
life what it is, was as obvious as it could be 
among the depraved crowds of a city slum. The 
leaf was deformed, the curve was crippled, the 
taper was interrupted; the lichen eat the vigor 
of the stalk, and the ivy slowly strangled to death 
the promising sapling. 

They dived amid beeches under which nothing 
grew, the younger boughs still retaining their 
hectic leaves, that rustled in the breeze with a 
sound almost metallic, like the sheet-iron foliage 
of the fabled Jarnvid wood. Some flecks of white 
in Grace’s drapery had enabled Giles to keep her 
and her father in view till this time; but now he 
lost sight of them, and was obliged to follow by 
ear—no difficult matter, for on the line of their 
course every wood-pigeon rose from its perch 
with a continued clash, dashing its wings against 
the branches with wellnigh force enough to break 
every quill, By taking the track of this noise 
he soon came to a stile. 

Was it worth while to go further? He ex- 
amined the doughy soil at the foot of the stile, 
and saw amongst the large sole-and-heel tracks 
an impression of a slighter kind from a boot 
that was obviously not local, for Winterborne 
knew all the cobblers’ patterns in that district, 
because they were very few to know. The mud 
picture was enough to make him swing himself 
over and proceed. 

The character of the woodland now changed. 
The bases of the smaller trees were nibbled bare 
by rabbits, and at divers points heaps of fresh- 
made chips and the newly cut stool of a tree 
stared white through the undergrowth. There 
had been a large fall of timber this year, which 
explained the meaning of some sounds that soon 
reached him. 

A voice was shouting intermittently in a sort 
of human bark, which reminded Giles that there 
was a sale of trees and fagots that very day. 
Melbury would naturally be present. There- 
upon Winterborne remembered that he himself 
wanted a few fagots, and entered upon tlie 
scetie, 

A large group of buyers stood round the aue- 
tioneer, or followed him when, between his pauses, 
le wandered on from one lot of plantation prod- 
uce to another, like some philosopher of the 
Peripatetic school delivering his lectures in the 
shady groves of the Lyceum. His companions 
were timber dealers, yeomen, farmers, villagers, 
and others; mostly woodland men, who on that 
account could afford to be curious in their walk- 
ing-sticks, which consequently exhibited various 
monstrosities of vegetation, the chief being cork- 
screw shapes in black and white thorn, brought 
to that pattern by the slow torture of an encir- 
cling woodbine during their growth, as the Chi- 
nese have been said to mould human beings into 
grotesque toys by continued compression in in- 
fancy. Two women, wearing men’s jackets on 
their gowns, conducted in the rear of the halting 
procession a pony-cart containing a tapped bar- 
rel of beer, from which they drew and replen- 
ished horns that were handed round, with bread 
and cheese from a basket. 

The auctioneer adjusted himself to circum- 
stances by using his walking-stick as a hammer, 
and knocked down the lot on any convenient ob- 
ject that took his faney, such as the crown of a 
little boy’s head, or the shoulders of a by-stander 
who had no business there except to taste the 
brew—a proceeding which would have been deem- 
ed humorous but for the air of stern rigidity which 
that auctioneer’s face preserved, tending to show 
that the eccentricity was a result of that absence 
of mind which is engendered by the press of af- 
fairs, and no freak of fancy at all. 

Mr. Melbury stood slightly apart from the rest 
of the Peripatetics, and Grace beside him, cling- 
ing closely to his arm, her modern attire looking 
almost odd where everything else was old-fash- 
ioned, and throwing over the familiar garniture 
of the trees a homeliness that seemed to demand 
improvement by the addition of a few contem- 
porary novelties also. Grace seemed to regard 
the selling with the interest which attaches to 
memories revived after an interval of oblivious- 
ness. 

Winterborne went and stood close to them; 
the timber-merchant spoke, and continued his 
buying; Grace merely smiled. To justify his 
presence there Winterborne began bidding for 
timber and fagots that be did not want, pursu- 
ing the occupation in an abstracted mood, in 
which the auctioneer’s voice seemed to become 
one of the natural sounds of the woodland. A 
few flakes of snow descended, at the sight of 
which a robin, alarmed at these signs of immi- 
nent winter, and seeing that no offence was meant 
by the human invasion, came and perched on the 
tip of the fagots that were being sold, and looked 
into the auctioneer’s face, whilst waiting for some 
chance crumb from the bread basket. Standing 
a little behind Grace, Winterborne observed how 
one flake would sail downward and settle on a 
curl of her hair, and how another would choose 
her shoulder, and another the edge of her bon- 
net, which took up so much of his attention that 
his biddings proceeded incoherently; and when 
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the auctioneer said every now and then, with a 
nod toward him, * Yours, Mr. Winterborne,” he 
had no idea whether he had bought fagots, poles, 
or log-wood 

He regretted, with some causticity of humor, 
that her father should show such inequalities of 
temperament as to keep Grace tightly on his arm 
to-day, when he had quite lately seemed anxious 
to recognize their betrothal as a fact. And thus 
musing, and joining in no conversation with oth- 
er buyers except when directly addressed, he fol- 
lowed the assemblage hither and thither till the 
end of the auction, when Giles for the first time 
Hundreds 
of fagots and divers lots of timber had been set 
down to him, when all he had required had been 
a few bundles of spray for his odd man Robert 


realized what his purchases had been. 


Creedle’s use in baking and lightir g¢ fires. 
Business being over, he turned to speak to the 
timber-merchant. But Melbury’s manner was 
short and distant; and Grace too looked vexed 
and reproachful. Winterborne then discovered 
that he had been unwittingly bidding against her 


father, and picking up his favorite lots in spite 
of him. With a very few words they left the 
spot, and pursued their way homeward. 

Giles was extremely sorry at what he had done, 
and remained standing under the trees, all the 
other men having strayed sil ntly away. He saw 
Melbury and his daughter pass down a glade with- 
out looking back. While they moved slowly 
through it a lady appeared on horseback in the 
middle distance, the line of her progress conver- 
ging upon that of Melbury’s. They met, Melbury 
took off his hat, and she reined in her horse. A 
conversation was evidently in progress between 
Grace and her father and this equestrian, in whom 
he was almost sure that he recognized Mrs, Char- 
mond, less by her outline than by the livery of 
the groom who had halted some yards off. — 

The interlocutors did not part till after a pro- 
longed pause, during which much seemed to be 
said. When Melbury and Grace resumed their 
walk it was with something of a lighter tread 
than before. 

Winterborne then pursued his own course 
homeward. He was unwilling to let coldness 
grow up between himself and the Melburys for 
any trivial reason, and in the evening he went to 
their house. On drawing near the gate his atten 
tion was attracted by the siglit of one of the bed 
rooms blinking into a state of illumination. In 
it stood Grace lighting several candles, her right 
hand elevating the taper, her left hand on her 
bosom, her face thoughtfully fixed on each wick 
as it kindled, as if she saw in every flame’s growth 
the rise of a life to maturity. He wondered what 
such unusual brillianey could mean to-night. On 
getting in-doors he found her father and step-mo- 
ther in a state of suppressed excitement, which 
at first he could not comprehend. 

“Tam sorry about my biddings to-day,” said 
Giles. “I don’t know what I was doing. I 
have come to say that any of the lots you may 
require are yours.” : ; 

“Oh, never mind, never mind,” replied the 
timber-merchant, with a slight wave of his hand. 
“T have so much else to think of that I nearly 
had forgot it. Just now, too, there are matters 
of a different kind from trade to attend to; so 
don’t let it concern ye.” 

As tlie timber-merchant spoke, as it were, down 
to him from a higher moral plane than his own, 
Giles turned to Mrs. Melbury. 

“Grace is going to the House to-morrow,” she 
said, quietly. “She is looking out her things 
now. I dare say she is wanting me this minute 
to assist her.” Thereupon Mrs. Melbury left the 
room. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the inde- 
pendent personality of the tongue now and then. 
Mr. Melbury knew that his words had been a sort 
of boast. He decried boasting, particularly to 
Giles; yet whenever the subject was Grace, his 
judgment resigned the ministry of speech in spite 
of him. 

Winterborne felt surprise, pleasure, and also 
a little apprehension at the news, He repeated 
Mrs. Melbury’s words. 

“Yes,” said paternal pride, not sorry to have 
dragged out of him what he could not in any cir- 
“Coming home from 
the woods this afternoon we met Mrs, Charmond 
out for a ride. 


cumstances have kept in. 


She spoke to me on a little mat- 
ter of business, and then got acquainted with 
Grace. "Twas wonderful how she took to Grace 
in a few minutes; that freemasonry of educa- 
tion made ’em close at once. Naturally enough, 
she was amazed that such an article—ha! ha!— 
At last it led on 
ked to the House. So 
she’s busy hunting up her frills and furbelows to 
go in.” As Giles remained in thought without 
responding, Melbury continued: “ But Ill call 


” 


could come out of my house. 
to Mis’ess Grace being : 





her down-stairs. 

“No, no; don’t do that, since she’s busy,” said 
Winterborne. 

Melbury, feeling from the young man’s man- 
ner that his own talk had been too much at Giles 
and too little to him, repented at once. His face 
changed, and he said, in lower tones, with an ef 
fort, “She’s yours, Giles, as far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

“Thanks—my best thanks.... But I think, 
since it is all right between us about the biddings, 
that Pll not interrupt her now. Tl step home- 
ward, and call another time.” 

On leaving the house he looked up at the bed- 
room again. Grace, surrounded by a sufficient 
number of candles to answer all purposes of self 
criticism, was standing before a cheval-glass that 
her father had lately bought expressly for her 
use; she was bonneted, cloaked, and gloved, and 
glanced over her shoulder into the mirror, esti- 
mating her aspect. Her face was lit with the 
natural elation of a young girl hoping to inau- 
gurate on the morrow an intimate acquaintance 
with a new, interesting, and powerful friend. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.} 
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Fig. 4.—Cuitp’s Pinarore. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3865. From 8 to 10 Years. Price, 10 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XILL, Figs.43 and 44. 


Fig. 5.—Ginw’s Frock with Pixatep Waist. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3866. From 3 to7 Years. Price, 20 Cents. 


Fig. 13.—Orgn-work Frock ror Cup One Year 
oLp.—Crocurt- W ork. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 22-2. 


Fig. 14.—Jacxer ror Camp 1 Year oLp. 
Cut Pattern, No, 3867: Price, 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIV., Figs. 45-5v. 





For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 16-21. 
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Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Bin. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XXIIL., Fig. 68. 


Fig. 2.—Littie G 


Cut Pattern, No. 3869: Price, 


Fig. 6.—Inrant’s Rope. ‘ 
and description see Suppl., Ne 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. IL, Figs.9-12, 
Fig. 10.—Invant’s Coax. 


Cut Pattern, No, 3868- Price, 15 ae ee pattern 
and description see Suppl., No. XII., Figs. 86-42. 


Fig. 11.—Inrant’s Drawers.—| 
Cut Pattern, No. 3862: | 
For pattern and description see Su 
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Fig. 2.—Littte Girw’s Bonnet. Fig. 3.—Inrant’s Lace Cap. 
rn, No, 3809: Price, 10 Cents,—{For pattern For description see Supple- Fig. 7.—Invant’s Bata Bianxet.—{See Fig. 20, Page 440, Me. G0 's W cAU ‘ic. 9.—Girt’s C sE.—[Cut Patte Jo. 887 
ption see Suppl., No. XVIL, Figs, 58 and 89.) sonal g. 7. : NKET.—[See Fig. 20, Page 440.] Fig. 8. Lapy s Warreau Fig. 9. ~Girw’s Creat E. ¢ at Pattern, No, 8871, 
Cut pattern, No. 8860: Price, 15 Cents. Wrapper. From 2 to 5 Years. Price, 10 Cents.) 
For diagram and description see Supplement. For description see Suppl. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XXL, Fig. 66. 

t's Driwers.—{ See Fig. 21, Page 440.] Fig. 12.—Noursr’s Dress- 
Pattern, No. 8862: Price, 15 Cents. ; For deputation ane Supple Fig. 15.—Inrant’s Sup. Fig. 16.—Inrant’s Drawers.—[See Fig. 22, Page 440.] Fig. 17.—Grrv’s MorxixG Frock.—[See Fig. 19, 
d description see Suppl., No. XXIL, Fig. 67. Cut Pattern, No. 8870: Price, 15 Cents. Cut Pattern, No. 3864: Price, 10 Cents. Page 440.|—Cut Pattern, No. 3872. From 3 to9 

For pattern aud description see Su For ipti ont, d c, Years. Price, 20 Cents.—{For pattern und de- 

plement, No, XV., ign 5i-4. * — eee 5 Sapaeenent, He Ix. scription see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-8.) 
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A MYSTERY. 

By SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT. 

> TELL me where do the young men go 

J When the summer days are bright? 
"Tis the saddest and darkest mystery 

How they vanish out of sight 
As soon as the flowery season’s open, 
When hearts should either be won or broken. 


They are not found at the mountains grand, 
Where the airy mists sweep down, 
And cool airs blow, and sunsets gleam, 
And the days are without their crown. 
No meaning have the sweet wild roses; 
Dull apathy oer all reposes, 


They do not hie to the pleasant springs, 
And the Paris toilettes shine 

And the diamonds glitter all in vain, 
And the weary maidens pine; 

For all the glorious fétes, the dances, 

Were only in their girlish fancies, 


They do not gladden the sad sea wave, 
For even at Mount Desert 

In crowds do the school-marms congregate, 
And with pedagogues alert, 

In dear old haunts of sly flirtation 

Talk of vain things like education. 


They do not stay in the busy town 
Iu the midst of the broiling heat; 
Like a barren waste is the promenade 
That misses their ringing feet; 
They do not flee to the suburbs drowsy, 
Where even the robin’s song sounds prosy. 


Ah, can no one tell where they do abide, 
And relieve a maiden’s grief ? 

Do they fade like ghosts in misty air, 
Or blow away like a leaf? 

Or, into a charméd slumber falling, 

Hear not the voice of duty calling? 





ON ROSE DAY. 
By M. H. CATHERWOOD. 


“T DO believe this is rose day,” said Infant, 
standing on the top step of the veranda in 
delight. 

“[ know it’s soap-boiling day,” asserted her 
twin sister, who had been baptized Marilla Vic- 
toria when she was baptized Infanta Isabella, 
nearly fifty years before. These twins entered 
the world at a period when flowery, daring naines 
were the extreme of fashion, and previous to the 
great rebound to plain and strong Ann, Elizabeth, 
Mary, Hannah, Jane, and their various combina- 
tions. Infant came very near being labelled 
Lovey Lucilla, and she felt thankful for her es- 
cape, and even attached to her diminutive. 

Belle would never have suited her (she was 
not belle), while Infant did not shame her (she 
was more or less an infant at any age). She was 
slender, blue-eyed, and stmooth-skinned, so smooth 
that wrinkles could searcely make their indenta- 
tion. And it never ceased to be appropriate for 
her to wear her hair in a braid down her back, 
tied with ribbons the color of the dress she 
wore. Infant herself could not separate the 
gray hair from the blond, nor did she care 
whether it was all blond or all gray. She 
scampered over a fence and swung in the cherry- 
trees. Her long tranced girlhood never ended ; 
and the slow life of the farm, simple as grass 
and wholesome as new milk, kept up the illusion 
that time was eternity. In their neighborhood 
these twins had been the Baldwin girls when 
they first toddled into meeting, when they went 
off to be educated at an expensive school, when 
they came back to paint and to play on a grand 
piano, when their parents died and they took 
charge of the farm; and the Baldwin girls 
would probably be their title when they should 
become contemporary with all living grand- 
mothers. 

Occasionally Infant felt a shock from the 
growing power of young children. It was so 
astonishing to see a creature who was a baby 
but a short time ago, shooting aloft, long-armed 
and long-legged, and announcing itself in the 
teens. Such phenomena did not astonish Rilla, 
however. She resented them. Though she had 
the same fair complexion and comely make as 
her sister, a deadly drop of acid had been added 
to her nature. Her shoulders were bent. She 
loved to hear people talked about, anc to lift the 
corners of her nose with scorn. She felt abused 
by much that had happened to her on this planet, 
and yet too insignificant in her own personality 
to take it out of the human race as she desired 
to do. The freedom, ease, and scope of mature 
unmarried womanhood were in no wise appre- 
ciated by her, because she lived entirely under 
the little zenith and horizon of her own skull. 
These traits made Rillaan uncomfortable house- 
mate, especially in winter, when the twins were 
snowed in with their books and trim house-keep- 
ing. Still, Infant loved Rilla’s sourness along 
with Rilla. There was strong diversion in being 
scolded, and she always felt such a delicious 
warmth around her heart when she made it up 
with Rilla and gave her a handsome present, or 
took double turns at the cooking. 

Rilla was very parsimonious, and felt bound to 
distort herself with aged gowns and long-hoard- 
ed hats. But Infant felt unhappy in any color 
except that tint of gray which has the thought of 
wine in it. On this very rose day, though it was 
early in the morning, she wore a clinging gray 
dress of that light wool texture called shally by 
the dry-goods dealer in Jersey Centre. And a 
good background it would make for all the roses 
Infant could hang upon it. 

Nothing made: Rilla lift the corners of her nose 
higher than Infant’s flower days. But as Rilla 
would be lifting her nose anyhow, and could real- 
ly scent no harm in these silent festivals, Infant 
continued to observe them year after year, and 








to afford her sister that triumphant sense of su- 
periority which we all have upon beholding oth- 
ers’ absurdities. 

There was crocus day, when the first. flowers 
broke the sod and made heavenly beauty in the 
dark spring. Infant decked herself with them, 
and put them on the dinner table. More abun- 
dantly satisfactory, however, was lilac day. It 
took a critical eye to discern the exact date. If 
the lilacs browned about the edges, then, alas! 
lilac day had slipped past. They were not to be 
gathered too soon, either, if their full soul of fra- 
grance was to be enjoyed. On lilac day Infant 
walked under burdens of lavender bloom. The 
walls, the pictures, breathed lilacs. And at night 
she went to sleep crushing her face into a nest of 
bunches, so that she had lilac dreams, and drew 
the sweetness into herself, like an Eastern woman 
absorbing roses. 

But the best day of all was rose day. Before 
it arrived she had always ready a posy of poems 
from Keats, Wordsworth, Jean Ingelow, and 
Whittier, and read them in the morning while 
the dew was on the world. The Baldwin girls 
cultivated a great many roses. Rilla could hard- 
ly miss from her rose-water and home-made attar 
and rose preserves the leaps which Infant cut for 
her nonsense. ; 

There was not a nicer day in the year than rose 
day, if Rilla would only abstain from boiling soap 
on that date. The sisters had inherited seventy- 
five thousand dollars apiece, but they made their 
own soap every spring of refuse fats and the lye 
of wood-ashes. It could have been made cold in 
the cellar, if that way had not been too easy for 
Rilla. She held it a movable festival, like rose 
day, and no one will ever gauge the degree of 
satisfaction she felt in haling her flower-wreathed 
sister up to the vile-smelling caldron to keep 
the stirrer going while she set about other duties. 
Rilla honored pioneer custom and her grandmo- 
ther’s memory by performing her soap incanta- 
tions in the oldest, mouldiest, most completely 
shattered garment she possessed. This was a red 
wool delaine, so abased from its ruby tone that 
the drippings of the lye gourd could find little re- 
maining space to burn or spot. 

They boiled soap in a huge iron kettle in the 
chip yard. The blue wood smoke would envelop 
Rilla and her tarnished tatters as she ladled and 
tested, until she looked witch-like to passers along 
the road. Her unhappy victim, the slim woman 
in gray, with a rope of roses wound spirally around 
her from head to foot, a burden of roses on her 
bosom, and roses studded thickly along the band 
of her hat, sat on the corded wood as tar as Rilla 
would allow from the soap, alternately inhaling 
their odor and rejecting the alkali steam. If In- 
fant had to stir the soap, she would have a long- 
handled stirrer. The hot sun, beating on the chip 
yard and her huge hat, smote also the roses, and 
amidst their dying fragrance she had sad thouglits 
on the disappointments of life. So there was no- 
thing but the morning of rose day which Rilla did 
not spoil. 

But this fiftieth anniversary Infant felt a sud- 
den uplifting of courage within herself when her 
twin announced the soap orgy. 

“ My soap-boiling will not come any more on 
rose day,” she put forth, strongly. “ And I think 
I will pay Enos Robb’s wife to make up my share 
of the fat and lye after this, Rilla.” 

“I would,” said Rilla, sarcastically, “‘ particu- 
larly as Enos Robb and his wife and children 
don’t batten on us already. Give them the piano 
and the best parlor chairs and the solid coffee 
service while you are about it.” 

“Why, Rilla, I didn’t propose to give her my 
share of the soap. But it would be cheaply got 
rid of that way. Yes,” exclaimed Infant, with 
sudden recklessness, “I would rather 6uy soap, 
and pay out money to have this dirty stuff carted 
off, than ever smell it again while I live. Let us 
make a new rule, and give our fat and ashes to 
the Robbs. They have farmed for us ever since 
father died,” Infant pleaded, ‘and whatever you 
say, Rilla, 1 know you have the greatest confidence 
in them.” 

“The poor-house wagon is never going to call 
for me,” said Killa, decidedly, “ You can go and 
build a fire under the kettle, while I carry some 
more water to pour on the ash hopper. That lye 
is strong enough to bear up a setting of eggs, but 
we may need some more a little weaker.” 

“ Rilla, I am as firm as the ash hopper itself. 
You can’t shake me any better than yow could 
our brick smoke-house. I won’t help make any 
more soap—especially on rose day,” added Infant 
to herself. “I don’t see any sense in it.” 

“But you can see sense in spoiling dozens of 
good roses to load yourself up with like a mad 
Ophelia. You feel above all the associations of 
wash day, though the Princess Nausicaa didn’t.” 

“Oh, Rilla, 1 don’t feel above anything. I 
merely feel under that soap kettle, and as if it 
would crush my soul out, as the shields crushed 
Tarpeia, if I didn’t throw it off.” 

“Well, 1 am going to make soap,” said Rilla, 
whitening with intense disapproval of the liberty 
her twin proposed to grasp. “You are not a 
minor, and if you were, ’m not your guardian, 
But if you propose to go to yourself and leave 
me to myself, we both know what belongs to us, 
and it is easily done.” 

This time-worn hint, which in her girlhood 
used to startle and distress Infant so much, 
made but the slightest impression on her hear- 
ing now, as she leaned over the veranda railing 
to look at the roses. There were such abundant 
stacks of them: she might cut and pile them 
into a pyramid almost as tall as herself. Such 
smooth, sweet tea-roses, such crimson velvet-pet- 
alled Jacqueminots, blush and white so fragrant 
you would be willing to drown yourself in a sea 
of their scent; yellow roses piercingly delightful, 
Prairie Queens creeping all over the front of the 
house, old hundred-leaved varieties, having al- 
ways in their depths a reminder of grandmother’s 
chests and long, long past days. There were 





eighteen distinct families of roses, each family a 
mighty tribe, marshalled before Infant on lawn 
and dewy stretch of garden. It was rose day. 
She would not let herself think of anything else. 

Rilla would not come to the embowered dinner 
table which Infant prepared so carefully, and to 
which she called her sister exactly as the clock 
struck twelve. 

Rose day never interfered with Infant’s du- 
ties. Her conscience acquitted her of shirk- 
ing. Often in dead winter-time, when the snow 
piled up, and Enos Robb’s family settled down 
to the enjoyment of colds and rheumatism, she 
fed all the stock herself. 

Rilla turned her back on Infant’s several ap- 
proaches, and dipped lye with a savagely noisy 
gourd to quench Infant’s voice. Slugs and ants 
in the roses, and even mildew, were no drawback 
at all to rose day compared to Rilla. Habits of 
endurance become proof armor to one’s sensi- 
bilities in the course of life, however; so Infant 
wandered off and absorbed the beauty of that 
day almost as completely as if she did so with 
Rilla’s approval. There was tremulous heat over 
the meadows. The huge and strictly tended gar- 
den was a world by itself. Beyond that stretch- 
ed their orchard, having a run of clear water wind- 
ing through it, all thickly tufted along the mar- 
gins with mint. 

Infant stepped upon the spongy lichens of the 
fence and rested her arms on the top rail, while 
she looked along the narrow country thorough- 
fare. The sweet green world was dear enough 
to be pressed in her arms, Mingled mint and 
rose scents were satisfying. The noble strength 
of their Norman colts pasturing in the stock mea- 
dow was beautiful to the eye. Infant loved to 
hear the pounding of those tufted feet, and to 
note the brilliant blackness or gray dappling of 
the young creatures’ coats glistening in the sun. 
She did not expect anything more unusual to hap- 
pen on this rose day than her rebellion against 
Rilla and the splendor of the weather. 

But who should come suddenly riding along 
the road, as if he had an appointment with In- 
fant, and meant to keep it the moment she set 
her foot on the rail, but the Honorable Truman 
Condit, who many years before rode as instan- 
taneously out of her sigit? She knew him in a 
flash, although his hair showed gray around the 
ears, and much experience had added unspeak- 
ably to his personality. He was on a Condit 
horse, evidently riding around to look at his old 
neighborhood. There was a great tribe of the 
Condits, all well-to-do, high-headed people. The 
Honorable Truman had been the Jocal smart young 
man of his generation. He was sent to the State 
Legislature before his thirtieth year, and after- 
ward he went West, where, Infant heard, he did 
tremendous things. 

She was suddenly conscious that her rose-stud- 
ded braid was not wound up in a decent lump as 
she wore it before her class of young ladies in 
Sunday-school. She felt contemptible and out of 
her place in the human procession, although the 
Honorable Truman turned his horse straight into 
the fence corner to shake hands with her. 

“Pretty nearly the same Infant Baldwin,” he 
remarked, “But I do see some lines on your 
face.” 

“I suppose I've vegetated instead of lived all 
the time you have been doing so much,” said In- 
fant. 

“Oh, I haven’t been doing so much.” 

“We heard you had.” 

“We means Rilla and you. And you didn’t 
marry ?” 

“No,” said Infant, feeling it a stinging indig- 
nity that he should mention it, after that court- 
ship so long ago buried. He had married, and 
raised a family out West.  Rilla was probably 
right when she said ove woman was the same as 
another to a man. 

** And how is Rilla? Is she as hard on you as 
she used to be?” 

“Oh, Rilla was never hard on me. She is quite 
well, thank you. You're coming up to the house 
to make us a call and take tea, aren’t you?” 

“T thought I would.” 

Infant looked anxiously at the westering sun. 
She hoped Rilla would have the cold soap cut 
into cakes and boxed, and herself bathed, clothed, 
and in her right mind, before the Honorable Tru- 
man Condit rode up to their door. 

“T want to have a talk with you first, though,” 
he added. “And my way is to go right to the 
point. Why did you never marry ?” 

“Come to that,” retorted Infant, a sparkle 
breaking through her face, “why did you mar- 
ry?” 

“In the first place, because you wouldn’t have 
me, and in the second place, because I found a 
very good wife where I went. I’ve been a wid- 
ower now several years, and the boys are settled. 
I’m loose from business for almost the first time 
in my life, and back here to look at the old neigh- 
borhood before spending some years abroad. 
Your never marrying has revived certain things. 
Maybe you've forgotten.” 

Among her other thoughts, Infant was con- 
scious of recollecting how often she had wished 
to go abroad if only some happy friend could go 
along as a cushion betwixt Rilla and her. She 
unfastened with a furtive hand the rose rope 
wound about her, but, unwilling to let so many 
precious roses go, gathered it into loops on her 
arm. 

“Did you ever know,” pursued the Honorable 
Truman, “that Rilla told me you were going to 
marry one of the Pierson boys ?” 

“No!” Infant cried out so suddenly that the 
horse started. 

“ Weren’t you engaged to one of them ?” 

“T never was engaged to anybody except you,” 
she retorted, burning hotly in the face, “and I 
did not admire that experience when you dropped 
me and went off. And I don’t yet, though you do 
lay the blame on poor Rilla.” 

Plenty of time had Rilla for all the domestic 





countermarching she wished to perform before 
that conference by the fence ended. Unusually 
stirring were her tactics too, for all the Robbs 
were haled up from the tenant-house—Mrs. Robb 
to cook a supper, and the young Robbs not actual- 
ly farming to run on errands. 

It was six o’clock when Enos came riding his 
plough-horses to the great barn. He had turned 
off early on purpose to intercept Miss Infant and 
find out what changes were to be made. Infant 
hastened up the orchard, while the Honorable 
Truman hastened to the same destination by the 
road, She saw him leading his horse up the ave- 
nue, and felt impatient at Enos Robb’s interrup- 
tion. 

“Sudden doin’s up to the house,” said Enos, 
wiping his forehead with the back of his hand. 
“?Pears like Miss Rill’s made up her mind about 
Brother Sanderson at last.” 

“Is Brother Sanderson at the house ?” inquired 
Infant, 

“He is, for a fact, and the license and the 
preacher with him. Now what I want to know, 
«and what I ought to been consulted, Miss Infant, 
seeing how long I been here, is this—what’s you 
and me going to do afterward? Is it an inter- 
ference ?” 

“Enos,” said Infant, with a gasp, “ this is al- 
most as sudden to me as it is to you. But con- 
sidering Rilla’s firm character, do you think she 
would let any new person interfere with her es- 
tablished plans ?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Enos, grinning. 

Rilla was standing before the dresser in her 
room arrayed in her stiffest silk. She looked 
with composure upon her twin, who shut the bed- 
room door, and hurried up to embrace her. 

“Tt was the best boiling of soap I ever had,” 
said Rilla, warding the fading roses away from 
her silk. 

“ Rilla dear, you might have told me what you 
meant to do this evening. But Iam so glad! I 
couldn’t bear the thoughts of leaving you before, 
but now I ean.” 

“I saw Truman Condit come into the yard 
with you,” said Rilla, “He’s grown fat, It 
must have agreed with him to go West,” 

“This has been a great rose day,” said her 
twin, undoing all traces of the day’s festival, and 
piling them carefully in a waste-basket where 
they could make no litter. ‘“ Won’t you let me 
kiss you, Rilla ?” 

The acquiescent nip which Rilla gave Infant 
took up a world of forgiveness which Riila never 
felt. 

“And do you think, dear,” Infant ventured, 
“we'll ever wish we hadn’t? We've lived so long 
with each other. Truman Condit and Brother 
Sanderson are really strangers to our ways.” 

“T think,” replied Rilla, with decision, “ that 
Brother Sanderson will never have a rose day 
while he lives on my farm; and when I say it is 
soap-boiling day it will be soap-boiling day, and 
Brother Sanderson will stir the soap.” 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avtuor or “Tone Stewart,” “My Lovr,” 


*Lizzix Lorton or Grevnige,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—( Continued.) 
FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN, 





LL comes to him who knows how to wait. 
But sometimes it comes too late and spoilt 
in the transit; among other things the favor of 
the long-beloved, the grace of the desired. In 
the days when the queen sat high before the mul- 
titude, crowned and adored, the love of the hum- 
ble clerk who would have died for the same kind 
of kiss that Margaret gave the sleeping Marot, 
was unknown, and would have been unaccepted 
if offered. He poured out the living tribute of 
his heart in vain, His blood watered the desert 
sands where even thistles did not grow, and his 
sighs were lost in the fragrant summer air, where 
no one cared to detect the human agony that 
mingled with the breath of flowers. But there 
came the time when the queen was discrowned. 
Rude hands tore from her the ivory sceptre she 
had held, and trailed her royal robes in the dust. 
Hoarse voices shrieked her disgrace as formerly 
they had shouted her praise; and she who had 
been the guarded and protected was now the 
hunted and pursued. Then his time came to the 
man who had loved and waited; but he gained 
too late. The creature he sheltered in his arms 
was not the queen to whom he had knelt—it was 
but her ghost, her wraith, her spectre; and the 
golden cup which had held the wine was drained 
dry when he carried it to his lips. When the 
gods come down from their heights they come 
only as men; and when we win at last, after 
waiting, our gains do hot repay our losses, and 
the gourd is empty. 

Yet to Jim, the queen who had become dis- 
crowned and brought to his own level, was al- 
ways thequeen. Her flesh white with leprosy was 
the queen's flesh he would have died to kiss. 
His ideal was undimmed, and the past was to him 
as the present. What though she told him she 
was old and poor, and that he would not know 
her if he were to see her, his imagination refused 
to realize what his reason told him must be true. 
She was now Mrs. Carew, raised by sin above his 
head, but brought by love to the level of his 
heart; and her letter was like a draught of wine 
that is too strong for pleasure. It overpowered 
him, so that he, the hale, stout, vigorous old 
man, was weakened to a woman’s measure of 
strength, and for a time could bring himself to 
nothing save that overpowering thought: “She 
has come to me at last!” 





* Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 1, Vol. XIX. 
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Then he wrote up to London, to the address 
she had given him, to know what he could do for 
her, and offering all the help of which he was 
capable. 

He did not tell her of Paston nor of Yetta. 
He wanted to be the only one to help her. That 
was his miserliness, his share of jealousy. He 
would suffer no stranger to intermeddle with his 
joy, and he would not divide his office. For 
what had he saved and hoarded all these years ? 
It was always the idea of Patty that had stimu- 
lated him—always the unwritten hope that some 
day she would come to him and he should call 
her his own, And time but graved deeper and 
deeper in his soul this one dominant idea—this 
one future flowering of that restricted life: when 
Patty should come to him and be his own! when 
the queen should be dismantled, discrowned, de- 
throned, and abandoned by all the world, and he 
alone should give her succor! Then he would 
have fulfilled his life’s great work—he would have 
written his living poem—and Death might then 
take him when he would. 

Many days passed before he received an an- 
swer to his letter. ‘ Ma’me Richard was on the 
go,” as one of them said, when he helped to pick 
her up out of the gutter, and carry her dead 
drunk into the back kitchen, where she and others 
made their filthy lair. She was on the go so com- 
pletely that she lost all consciousness of time, and 
alternated between those two states so fatally 
known—the paradise of drunkenness and the hell 
of getting sober. At last she left off going, and 
then she wrote a pitiable account enough of her 
misfortunes and necessities. Her faithless hus- 
band was the goat who bore the burden of her 
woes, and not undeservedly. It was really 
through him that she had come to this shameful 
grief, and brought from superficial respectability 
to ingrained degradation ; and though the cause 
does not excuse the result, it at least shares the 
blame. And when she had written the confession 
of her pressing need, and Jim had read it with 
tears and sobs he would have been ashamed of 
any one seeing or hearing, he took down the little 
wooden box where he kept his hoard, and count- 
ed out so many sovereigns, with which he bought 
a post-office order, telling her to buy herself what 
she most needed, and come down to Beaton Brows 
to him. She should have life and lodging at his 
cottage, where never a human foot crossed the 
threshold save his own; and changed as all the 
place was now, with no one to know her, she could 
pass for his sister, as indeed she should be. At 
all events, she was to come, and then they would 
look about them, and see how things could be 
best arranged. To which Madame Richard con- 
sented, and after due time announced her intend- 
ed arrival. 

By the last ten-o’clock train from London, on 
a dark, hot, moonless night, there shuffled down 
on to the platform at Beaton Brows the living 
wreck of the former handsome house-keeper. 
Jim Sherwood was in waiting to receive her. 
He had not formed his imagination to anything 
beyond Patty as she was, grown a little stouter, 
with a few lines here and there about her face, 
a few gray hairs, maybe, in her luxuriant locks ; 
but always Patty, with her erect carriage and 
handsome ways, her fine dress, her splendor, 
and that air of grandeur that she put on, as it 
might have been an armor of brass against the 
shafts of disdain. It was not possible for him 
to imagine aught else; and when there shuffled 
out of a third-class carriage a broken-down, de- 
crepit old woman, lean with the leanness of drink 
and destitution, blear-eyed and haggard, dressed 
miserably in dirty finery bought at second-hand, 
and smelling strong of filthy gin, he did not 
recognize her, but passed her by, still looking for 
Patty. 

“You do not know me, Mr. Jim,” piped Pat- 
ty’s quaking treble, as she stopped before him 
with an attempt at a courtesy more like her 
grandiose days than the char-woman’s reverence 
of these later times. She had recognized him 
by his dress. “Am I so very much changed ?” 
she added, something which she meant to be a 
smile, but which was only a ghastly grin, flavored 
with a leer—a spasm of effete coquetry—pasaing 
over her poor old haggard and discolored face. 

Jim Sherwood stood as one suddenly struck to 
the heart. 

““My God!” he said, in a low voice, full of the 
very anguish of horror. “This is never you!” 

“T told you I was changed,” said Patty, quail- 
ing before his eyes—realizing in his face the 
sorrowful infamy of her state, and the depth of 
degradation to which she had fallen—seeing her 
past and her present, as it were, in a mirror be- 
fore her, and appalled at the picture. But she 
made a supreme effort over herself, and did her 
best to stand her ground. Weakened in will 
and intellect as she was by age, privation, and 
drink, she yet had flashes of her old strong reso- 
Jute self-command and spirits. “It is many years 
since we met,” she said, “and we are bound to 
be changed. "You yourself are not so young as 
you once was, Mr. Jim; but you are always Jim 
Sherwood, and I am Mrs, Patty.” 

“Come,” said the old man, a little roughly, 
“none of that here! What is done is done, and 
we cannot bring back the eggs. Now let us go 
home. Where is your box, missis?” 

“JT have only what I stand upright in, and 
this,” said Patty, with a little whine—the whine 
she used to put on when she sold flowers or 
matches in the street. 

“This,” was a small bundle pinned up in a 
red cotton handkerchief. It was her all—a few 
unwashed rags wrapped round a gin bottle. 

He took it as a man dazed by a conjurer’s 
trick. He was dazed altogether. This was ver- 
itably Patty Carew in fact and substance; but 
Patty Carew as he had known her—no! a thou- 
sand times no! He was no philosopher. He 
could not reason on the identity of the Ego or 
the solution of continuity; but he was conscious 
of the mystery which had puzzled wiser brains 











than his; and the difference between the two 
terms—with the fact that this was the same per- 
son as that had been—staggered and dismayed 
him. 

In this brief interview he had lost all—the 
past and the present alike. His hope had mocked 
him, his love misled him, and life had proved it- 
self the cheat so many a man has found it. His 
queen had died. She had melted into thin air, 
and was no more to be recovered than the bub- 
bles he used to blow as a boy. The radiant 
dream that had beautified his life had passed, 
and in the place of that royal love he. had this 
miserable wreck of womanhood, this filthy nim- 
bus, which he himself had placed on his own 
shoulders. But he would do his duty by her, 
and stand to his word like a man. He would 
take her to his home, and let her live at his 
charges, as he had promised. And if the burden 
proved too heavy for him to bear, he would put 
her away in decency somewhere else; and there 
was always her son, the millionaire, on whom 
pressure could be profitably put if needs must and 
he wanted help. 

Meanwhile he must keep his ghastly secret 
safe, and not let the world share in his disappoint- 
ment. And for the present, and at no time, un- 
less absolutely forced, would he apply to Paston. 
He did not care to bring the shadow of this for- 
midable disgrace on the fair young head of Pat- 
ty’s granddaughter. God save her! She was 
what Patty had been in her prime, but purified 
and made glorious. He was not the man to hurt 
her because he had hurt himself. He had made 
his own bed, and he must lie on it without com- 
plaint ; but he had something in his heart and 
throat he had never had before, and he felt an 
older man by ten good years than when he drove 
up to the station in the cart which was to take 
him to his long-desired joy. As he drove in si- 
lence through the dark lanes, and so on through 
the park to his own cottage, set among the trees 
and bracken, he more than once wished that the 
judgment of Korah might be repeated, and that 
the earth would open to swallow them both alive. 

Sober, upright, faithful, righteous—if also mo- 
rose and surly—Jim Sherwood—to have taken 
on his hands this woman, whose youth had been 
passed in shame,and whose old age was one of 
infinite degradation. But he had volunteered, 
and he had promised, and he was not the man to 
be forsworn. He should have looked. before he 
leapt; having leapt, he must put up with his 
bruises and stand his ground. 

So the time passed as they drove in the shaking 
cart along the dark lanes, Jim tortured with re- 
gret and sorrow, Patty too benumbed by fatigue 
and helplessness to teel very keenly about auy- 
thing, but conscious that her ancient admirer 
was feeling like one who had run his neck in a 
noose and did not like the strangling. 

During this time of their drive Paston was 
probing the Dark World, searching for the se- 
crets which have never yet been revealed to man ; 
and just as Jim Sherwood helped Patty to alight 
at the cottage door, Planchette wrote under her 


son’s hand: “ Wife, mother, and father watch 
over you! Good-night! We love you!” Wife, 


mother, and father, but above all that wife! He 
could never get beyond such sentences as these. 
They were the echo of Octavia’s first message— 
the pattern into which his thoughts had been set 
from the beginning, and which he unconsciously 
repeated. Fragmentary and poor as they were, 
they filled him with joy. The dream of hope 
was then true! There was a life beyond the 
grave where Love would welcome, Love recog- 
nized, Love loved. God be thanked for™ this 
great blessing of revelation! Sweet spirits! be- 
loved souls! Wife, mother, father—-God bless 
them for their words! 

“Aline! Aline! you are there and I cannot 
see you! Oh, love! my heart’s love, give me some 
sign of your presence! Aline! hear me!” 

In the stillness of the night broke out this 
prayer, but no sign nor sound broke the silence 
which was its only answer. Once he fancied that 
he had heard a sigh, and once that a light 
breath passed his face; but the night wore on, 
and even Planchette moved no more. 


eee NL eee 
CHAPTER XXV. 
HER ABDIEL. 


Ir was impossible that the change made by Jim 
Sherwood in his house-keeping should not be 
known about the place, for all his habits of si- 
lence and seclusion. The birds of the air carry 
tales in default of a better Mercury, and the 
reeds whisper them to the wind if no other au- 
dience. Then by degrees it crept out that an 
old woman, his sister, was at the game-keeper’s 
cottage ; and what ever in the world had brought 
her there ? 

The news came up to the Hall, where Jim 
had always been trusted and disliked. He was 
one of those unsympathetic subordinates, at once 
incorruptible and unfriendly, whom masters keep 
for security and vilify as indemnification, For so 
long as he could do his work he would be kept 
in; and maybe after, till he died. French had 
the true gentleman’s policy about his old horses, 
which he turned out to grass when too old for 
work, and neither sold into ill-usage for the sake 
of the few poor pounds accruing, nor shot for 
the saving of their keep. And what he did for 
his four-footed servants he did also to those of 
his two-handed who had given him the best of 
their days, and had spent all their capital— 
their youth and strength—in his service. Jim 
Sherwood, the son of the former game-keeper, 
had been on the estate and lived in that same 
cottage ever since he was born; and his future 
settlement was as sure as if it had been a Prime 
Minister’s pension granted by Parliament and 
confirmed by royal warrant. 

All the same, French thought himself privi- 
leged to know something of the old fellow’s do- 











mestic arrangements, seeing that he was his ser- 
vant and located in his park, and that, to cer- 
tain degree, was a serf of the soil, whereof he, 
French Clinton, was lord and suzerain. 

Wherefore one day, some time after the advent 
of Patty, French rode over to the cottage, and 
rapping at he open door with bis whip handle 
called loudly for “ Sherwood!” “Jim!” “Jim 
Sherwood !” flanked fore and aft by a few big- 
lettered words by way of relief to the utterer and 
speed to the hearer. 

It chanced that Jim was out among his pheas- 
ants, and that Patty was thus alone. She had 
been kept perforce from drink ; for Jim, a Blue 
Ribbon man, owned none, and would not have it 
in his house. ,She had finished what she had 
brought with her—that went very soon !—and, 
set on the far edge of the park as the cottage 
was, she could not have crawled across that wide 
expanse to the nearest pot-house, even if she had 
tried. Thus hemmed in from her vice on all 
sides, she had gained some slight fragments of 
self-respect, and a little of the late years’ accu- 
mulated dirt had fallen from her. She did really 
make pitiable struggles to restore herself, if not 
to her former state, yet to something beyond what 
her condition had been; to be clean and indus- 
trious,and to gather her wits about her by an 
effort of the will. 

The place now helped her and now disheart- 
ened. At times the association of ideas encour- 
aged her to a better endeavor, and at times the 
contrast flung her headlong into despair, to think 
of what had been and what now was. ‘The fierce 
desire, too, of the habitual drunkard possessed 
her, and she used to beg on her knees for gin 
till often Jim’s stout heart almost gave way, 
and pity wellnigh overcame his better resolve. 
But he held on. The Patty whom he had loved 
these fifty years and more had died out of life, 
but the spectre which had taken her place had 
her name, and was formed of her material ele- 
ments, and lhe must be patient with the living 
for the sake of the dead. So they worked on 
through the waning summer weather—she in her 
pitiabie alternations, he in the stern steadiness 
of his regret—till the day when French rode over 
to the cottage to see for himself this new addition 
to his morose old game-keeper’s household. 

Patty was upstairs in her little bedroom when 
French Clinton came hammering at the door with 
his whip-handle, calling “ Jim!” and “ Jim Sher- 
wood!” without effect. The woman knew at a 
flash who it was. That unmistakable air of the 
master sat on him from head to heel, though she 
could not have recognized the slim, smootl-faced 
boy whom she remembered to have once seen, in 
this strong-limbed, broad-shouldered, grizzled 
man of fifty, who looked as if he owned the whole 
earth and had an inalienable stake in the Better 
Land beyond. She was terrified to see him, and 
shrank behind the blue-draped curtain which 
hung like a wisp beside the window ; but French 
calling loudly, * Hi! hi! Mrs. Sherwood !—what 
the deuce is the woman’s name !—hi! woman !” 
she was bound by the habit of obedience to 
answer, and came dragging down the stairs to 
the door. 

“ Meaning me, sir?” she said, with her char- 
woman’s courtesy. 

“Are you Jim Sherwood’s sister ?” 
master, 


asked the 
“ Yes, sir,” said Patty. 

Jim had impressed this fact on her poor mud- 
dled brain so strongly that she almost began to 
believe it. And when she had sense enougti not 
to believe it, she had also sense enough to know 
that it was the best thing that could be devised 
for her, and to be accepted as Jim Sherwood’s 
sister would be to be saved from Patty Carew’s 
punishment. Hence it cost her nothing to look 
into French Clinton’s face and say “ Yes, sir,” 
with a dash of the former Creature’s cast-iron 
nerve. 

{70 BE OONTINUED.] 





Child’s Crochet Frock with Cape. 
See illustration on page 440, 


Tis little frock with cape is worked in crochet with 
cream white Scotch wool. Begiu the work at the neck 
with a chain ot 59 stitches, aud work to and froin rows. 
1st row.—Pass 3, 68 treble in the remaiming 56 stitches, 
working 2 treble into 1 stitch 12 times at reguiar inter- 
vals, Yd row.—T urn, a chain, a single crochet ou the 
first stitch, * 6 treble on the tollowiug 2d stitch, a sin- 
gle on the next 2d; repeat from * 19 times, but in the 
first 6 repetitious work the 6 treble on the tollowing 
stitch instead of on the following 2d, and in the last 6 
work the single on the next instead of the following 
2d stitch. 3d row.—Turn, 3 chain, 2 double on the first 
single, 19 times a single on the 4th of the next 6 treble 
and 6 treble on the following single, then 3 double on 
the last single. 4th row.—A chaiu, a sinyle on the first 
stitch, then throughout 6 trebie on the toliowing single, 
asingle on the 4th of the next6 treble. 5th-38th rows.— 
Like the last 2 by turns; in the 7th-18th rows, to form 
the armhole, work the tront and the two sides of the 
back apart, the front on the middle 10 patterns, and the 
backe on the 5 patterns on each side; in the 19th row 
unite again, and thereafter work 7 treble to a pattern 
instead of 6. At the close of the 38th row begins the 
skirt; work it to and {ro as in the previous rows, but 
connect the last stitch of every row to the first to close 
the skirt. In the 39th row work by turns a single on 
the next single and 5 chain, closing with a single on 
the first single in the row. 40th row.—4 chain, then 
by turns a treble on the next stitch and 2 treble on the 
following one; at the close connect to the 4th of the 
4chain. 4ist-5éth rows.—In the same pattern as the 
Sth-38th. Sith row.—x A single on the first of the 
next 7 treble, 5 times by turns a picot (for a picot work 
4 chain and a single on the preceding stitch), and a 
double on the next stitch, then a picot, a single on the 
following ; stitch repeat from * ; close with a single 
on the first single. For the sleeves, which are worked 
separately and then sewed into the armhole, make a 
chain as long as the armhole is wide around; on the 
middle 17 stitches work 4 of the patterns described in 
the 2d row, after that 37 rows in the same pattern, but 
in the 2d-7th rows, at the beginning, work 1 pattern 
more, for which make 3 chain, connect to the next 3d 
chain of the foundation, and work the 6 treble of the 
bew pattern on the last single of the preceding row ; 
from the 8th row, to close the sleeve, connect the last 
stitch of every row to the first; in the 31st row, to de- 
creuse, catch together with 1 single the middle of the 
2d and 3d scallops of 6 treble, the middle of the 5th 
and 6th, and of the Tth and Sth, making 3 less patterus. 
39th row.—»* 4 times by turns 3 chain and a single on 
the next of the following 6 treble, then 2 chain, with 1 












single catch together the next stitch of these 6 treble 
and the first of the following 6; repeatfrom +. Edge 
the neck of the frock with a frill composed of 3 
rows worked to and fro as follows: Ist row.—1 don- 
ble on every stitch. 2d row.—3 chain, a picot, then 
by turns3 double separated by a picot on the following 
stitch and a picot. 38d row. —2 chain, then throngh- 
out 2 double, of which the upper loops are worked 
off together on the unoccupied loops of the next 2 
stitches in the row before the last; but when working 
off the upper loops of the first pair of double, work 
around the middle one of the next 3 double in the last 
row, and with every following 2 double connect to the 
following 12th double of the preceding row. Edge the 
back with 2 rows of scallops, each composed of 2 rows 
like the edging of the sleeves, working the first row of 
the 2d line of scallops on the first row of the Ist line. 
For the cape make a chain of 70 stitches, and work to 
and fro as follows: Ist row.—Pass 3, 84 treble on the 
remaining 67, working 2 on 1 stitch 17 times at regular 
intervals. Next work 18 rows in the pattern of the 
dress ; in the first 4 work 6 treble, in the next 5, 7 treble, 
in the following 5, 8 treble, and in the last 4, 9 treble; 
for the 18th row, which is worked along the side edges 
as well, begin anew at the neck. At the end of the 
18th work along the foundation chain at the neck as 
follows: * A single on the next, 3 double separated 
by a picot on the following 2d, a picot, pass 1; repeat 
from *. On the 18th row work 8 times asingle and 3 
chain on every 9 treble, and a single on the next stitch. 

Trim the frock with ribbons drawn through the row at 
the neck, the 40th row of the skirt, and the wrists, and 
— it with buttons and loops for fastening at the 
ack, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

L. Q.—Young ladies of your age wear fawn-colored 
woollens like your sample made in a severe style witu 
a kilt-pleated skirt, short tully wrinkled apron, and 
flowing long back drapery. The back is like a riding- 
habit, with single breadth, short on the hips, flatly 
— square postilion, and the neck is cut in short 
’ shape in front, with a small notched collar like that 
on a man’s coat. A high linen chemisette collar is 
worn with it. The edges of the basque (and up the 
front) are bound or corded with dark brown braid. 
For your pongee use olive green velvet fora V-shaped 
vest, side panel, and a revers on the apron over-skirt. 

Reaper.—Make your albatross with a shirred sur- 
plice basque and a kilt-pleated skirt, with the sash 
passed uround the hips and hanging low behind for 
drapery. 

Launa.—Your lace sacqne made up as a basque over 
a satin surah lining will be excellent to wear with your 
silk skirt, but if you prefer it for a mantle, use the 
back and fronts for a short ¢ ape reaching to the waist 
line, and put beaded grenadine or else moiré over the 
arms. This order might also be reversed if your sacque 
will permit it. Then have a moiré basque to wear 
with your silk skirts, adding a moiré sush, aud putting 
three or four rows of narrow watered ribbou across 
the pleats. 

A Sunsortser.—Gros grain like your white sample is 
now fashionable 

A. R. 8.—Use jetted net to cover your sleeves. 

D. D.—India silk is used for sash curtains and for 
light draperies. 

Unprowrep.—If you have a nicely finished hard- 
wood floor, by all means leave a margin showing 
yond the border of the carpet both in the halis and 
sitting-room, library, etc. 

Litttan.—Your gros grain will make a beautiful 
dress made up with some striped silk for a vest and 
for a side-pleated panel. A short basque and draped 
skirt is what you want. You might have watered 
stripes if you like, and a white China crape vest. 
pretty model is the first dress illustrated in Lazar 
No. 19, Vol. XTX. 

Reraper.—Do not use the word “addressed” on a 
note. Dull jet passemeuterie and jetted net trimmings 
are suitable for you. 

Exn estin e.—W hite canvas or else nuns’ veiling with 
watered ribbon trimming will be pretty for a summer 
church dress. Do not use either surah or plush. Make 
by any of the designs in Bazar No. 19, Vol. XIX. 
Have a high straw hat—white, red, or blue—with vel- 
vet bows and facing, and white flowers. Wedding in- 

Vitations require no answer. If you can’t go to the 
wedding, send your card on the day of the wedding by 
messenger if in the town where you live, or by mail 
if at a distance; then call on the bride and her 
family within ten days after the wedding. Use color- 
ed invire ribbon for a belt and sash with white dresses. 

P. R.—Use dull jet passementerie on the waist and 
down the sides of your silk dress. Make with a short 
basque and pleated drapery. Hoops are not worn. 
Chemises are worn by most ladies, yet many who are 
very stout have abs undoned them. Starched skirts and 
those with flounces up the back are worn when neces- 
sary to hold the dress out. A cushion bustle of hair, 
and steels across the back of the foundation skirt of the 
dress, are most used for extending the skirts. Wrap- 
pers are only worn in the bedroom or in the privacy of 
home—not before visitors. 

M. H. K.—Grayish-green, dull red, and brown are 
popular shades tor painting wood houses, 

Miss E. A. 8S.—The shirred satteen hat will be cor- 
rect. 

Ben-Hvur.—Consult a pronouncing dictionary. We 
have repeatedly said that weedo not give the pronunci- 
ation of words in this column. 

A Sussoriser.—There are two articles in Bazar 
No. 5, Vol. XVIII., which furnish full information in 
regard to an infant's wardrobe. 

Mas. J. M. S.—Manners and Social Usages, published 
by Harper & Brothers at $1, is the best book that we 
know of on etiquette. 

AN OLD Supsoriser 
was published in Bazar No. 23, Vol. 

Youne Moruer. our best course would 1 ve to call 
on all those who have called upon you, and explain to 
them that ill health has been the reason of your seem- 
ing discourtesy. Manners and Social Usages will vive 
you useful suggestions in matters of etiquette. 

Miss Bessix.—You will find your questions very 
fully answered in Manners and Social U: sages, publish- 
ed by Harper & Brothers. 

Gvuos.—You should neither ask a young man his age 
nor accept his photograph, be being only an indiffer- 
ent acquaintance. 

Scnsorter ro ** Bazar.”—Blouse-waists and Nor- 
folk jackets, belted and pleated, with kilt skirts, are 
liked for tennis dresses, They are made of blue or 
white wool in stripes, cross-bars, or solid colors, Soft 
felt hats, cloth caps with visors, and straw hats are 
use “dl. 

Camitie.—Use fresh benzine to take out a red stain. 

M. N.—Portiéres are not going out of fashion. 
Leather-covered chairs are for libraries and dining- 
rooms, not for sitting-rooms. You do not make your 
question about lace quite plain; you do not say 
whether you mean curtains or the drapery of a dress, 

Mus. Anna P.—We do not furnish prices of beads, 

», to our readers. Communicate direct- 
rge dry-goods stores or the fancy stores 
that advertise in the Bazar. 

Y. V.—It is the correct thing for, a bride to wear her 
wedding dress at her “‘at bomes,” as you call them, 
when she has had no previous reception. It is also in 
good form tora bride to send, with her wedding cards 
in June, cards for her September receptions. 

. G. C.—Homespnn is roughly woven wool goods, 
either twilled or plain, and is suitable for tailor gowns 
for the street. 

Mary Lovuise.—Your 
reach us. 

Boarvine-Scuoor.—In addition to your cream white 
veiling and blue cloth get a surah and ayingham dress 
for summer, with also a canvas suit. Then have a 
dark cashmere for all the year round, an inexpensive 
dark silk, and another combination dress that may 
suit the greater part of the year. 

Marquise.—Use brilliant cut jet with a black bon- 
net that has white on it. 

E. B. 'T.—It is not admissible to wear white trousers 
with a dress-coat. White vests have, however, been in- 
troduced, as you will see in the New York Fashions 
of Bazar No, 22, Vol. XTX, 















The recipe for a pot-pourri jar 
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Infant’s Crochet Bib. 
Tus bib is worked in ribbed crochet 
with fine knitting cotton. It is in three 
parts, a pointed middle piece and bre- 
telle-like sides, which are feather-stitch- 
edin red around the edges, and finished 
with an edging worked with finer cro- 
chet thread. Begin the work at the 
right side piece ; make a foundation of 
30 chain stitches, and work to and fro 
is follows: 1st row.—Pass 1, 29 single 
srochet on the rest. 2d row.—Turn, a 
chain, 29 single on the back veins of the 
29 single in the last row. Work 155 
more rows like the 2d, which will make 
774 ribs; at the close of the 2d row of 
the 7th rib, and every 2d rib thereafter 
to the 35th inclusive, to shape the bib, 
shorten by a few stitches, omitting the 
last 2 stitches in the first 2 and last 7 of 
the ribs mentioned, and omitting the 
last 3 in the 6 ribs between. The row 
after the shortened row will, of course, 
be as much shorter, and only in the 
following 2d row will the number of 
stitches be filled again, by using the 
stitches left aside in the 3d row be- 
low. To form the slope of the neck 
a number of the ribs must be shorten- 
ed in the same manger (the 47th and 
every second following one to the 69th 





Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Piqué Boors. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No, XX., Figs. 64 and 65. 





Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Crocuet Boors. 










‘ Fig. 8.—Mustin Ficuv. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Inrant’s Apron. 
Cut Pattefn, No.3855: Price, 15 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


Fig. &—Inrant’s Crocuet 
plement, No. VL., Figs. 25 and 26. 


JACKET. 


Fig. 6.—Ivrant’s Perricoat.—Fronr anp Back. 
Cut Pattern, No. 8856: Price, 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XVIIL, Figs, 60 and 61. 
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Fig. 9.—Inrant’s SLervE 
OLDER. 


For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 7.—Crap_e Quitts. 
For description see Supplement. 





pureryy Fig. 14.—Inrant’s Cap. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3873: 
Price, 10 Cents. 
For pattern and a 
tion see Suppl., No. VIIL, 
Figs. 31 and 32. 


Fig. 10.—Inrant’s Sutrt. 
Cut Pattern, No. 8857: Price, 10 Ceuta. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XL, Fig. 35. 


Fig. 12.—Bassiner with Cretonne Drapery 


Fic. 13.—Invant’s Cap For description see Supplement. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Suppl., No. X1X., 
Figs. 62 and 63. 








Fig. 15.—Cuitp’s Corpep 
Waist. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3861: 
Price, 10 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 
Sappl., No. VIL, Figs. 27-30. 





Fig. 16.—Inrant’s Piqué Bre. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3858: Price, 10 Centa, 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. X., Fig. 34. 


Fig. 18.—Inrant’s Crooner anp Brarp Bis 
For pattern see Suppl., No. XX VL, Fig. 71 








‘ig. 21.—Inrant’s Drawers. 
[See Fig. 11, Double Page. } 
Cut Pattern, No. 3862: Price, 15 Cents. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXIL, Fig. 67. 


Fig. 22.—Invant’s Drawers.—[See 
Fig. 16, Double Page.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3864: Price, 10 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. 1X. Fig. 33. 7 





Fig. 19.—Girt’s Mornine Frock. 
Front.—[See Fig. 17,’ Double 
Page | 
Cut Pattern, No, 887%. From 8 to9 
Years old. Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L, 1-8, 





inclusive), but on the opposite side, 
and therefore at the end of the lst 
row instead of the 2d row of the rib; 
® stitches are omitted in the first 


Fig. 23.—Invant’s Banp. 
Cut Pattern, No. 8868: Price, 10 Cents. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXTV., Fig. 69. 





Crocurer Frock with Care ror Cup 
rrom 1 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 24.—Inrant’s Frannen Cap. 
For pattern and description see Suppl. 








and last ribs, and 8 each in the middle 
10. Begin the middle part of the bib 
at the middle of the top with a founda- 
tion of 6 stitches, and work to and fro, 
1st row.—Pass the 1st, 2 single crochet 
on the next 2, 8 single on the middle 
stitch, 2 on the last 2. 2d row.—Turn, 
8 chain, 2 single on the 2d and Ist of 
the 8 chain, 1 single on every single in 
the preceding row, but 3 on the middle 
one. Work 61 rows like the preceding 
row, or 30} ribs, but at the beginning 
of every row of the 5th-7th ribs work 
4 chain instead of 3, and crochet 8 sin- 
gle on the 8d—1st of them; also at the 
close of every row of the 9th—12th ribs 
inclusive omit 3 stitches, and in the 
13th-20th omit 1, and work only 1 
chain at the beginning ; begin every fol- 
lowing rib with 1 chain. Work the edg- 
ing around each of the three pieces as 
follows: 1st row.—1 double crochet on 
every rib, 2 chain between. 2d row.— 
A single around the next 2 chain, a 
picot (for a picot 5 chain and a single 
on the 1st of them), 4 times by turns 3 
treble crochet around the following 2d 
2 chain and a picot, but work off the 
uppermost loops of each group of 3 
treble all together, then pass 2 chain, 
and repeat from the beginning. Join 
the middle and the two sides in the 





Fig. 8.—Pittow-Casrs. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 11.—Inrant’s Suet. 
Cut Pattern, No, 3859: Price, 10 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XVI, Figs. 55-57. 
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Fig. 20.—Inrant’s Bato Bianker. 
[See Fig. 7, Double Page.] 

Cut Pattern, No. 8860: Price, 15 Cents. 

For diagram and description see Suppl. 


manner shown in the illustration, 
and then finish the neck with a row 
ofsingle. The bib is tied with tapes 
at the back of the neck. 


Infant’s Crochet Boots. 
Tuese little boots are worked in 
crochet with white brilliant wool, 
which is wool that has a silk thread 
spun in with it. The foot is worked 
in Afghan stitch, and there is a bor. 
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Lace Cap. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XX VIL, Fig. 72 


der in dot stitch 
around the top. The 
foot is worked in two 
parts, each begun at 
the middie of the sole 
with a foundation of 
30 stitches. Begin 
with 9 rows in Afghan 
stitch. This  well- 
known stitch is work- 
ed to and fro in rows, 
two rows of work, one 
forward and one back, 
forming one row of 
the stitch ; in the first 
row loops are taken 
up one by one, one 
through each stitch of 
the chain foundation, 
all the loops remain- 


ing on the needle; for the second row the end loop is worked off by itself first, 
then the rest of the loops two at a time to the end; in the subsequent rows the 


loops are taken up through the perpendicular veins on the surface of the preced 
ing row. In the 4th, 5th, and 6th of the 9 rows, on the side 
which is to form the middle of the front, decrease by 3 stitches 
each, and in the 7th, 8th, and 9th rows by 2 stitches; this de- 
greasing will happen at the beginning or the end of the rows, 
according to which half of the boot is being worked; when at 
the end simply omit the stitches, and at the beginning work a 
slip stitch on each of the stitches instead of taking up a loop 
through it. This piece forms the sole and heel; join the two 
halves with a row of single crochet worked through both edges 
along the foundation stitches. The front of the foot is worked 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Srrirgp Woo. Costume.—Back AND 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


in connection with the sole and heel part, beginning 
at the toe. Take up 3 loops through the end stitch 
es of the first 3 rows in each half, and then work off 
these 6 stitches ; connect to the end stitches of the 
heel pieces on each side when working off the rows ; 
there are 15 more rows after the one just mentioned, 
in the first 5 of which increase by 4 stitches in all 
on each side by adding loops taken through stitches 
omitted in sloping the front of the heel part. This 
will make 14 stitches toarow. Work 2 rows on these 
stitches, then a row of slip stitches through the perpen- 
dicular veins of the 7th row, and after that the remain- 
ing 8 rows, but work the first of them quite loosely, as 
through it the ribbon encircling the ankle is to be 
drawn ; the loops of the following row are taken up 
through the chain at the top of the last, working 
through 2 loops of each. After joining the boot at 
the middle of the back, work the border around the 
top as follows: Ist round.—A slip stitch on every 
stitch. 2d round.—By turns a single crochet on 
the next stitch and a dot on the following one: 
for a dot take a loop through the stitch, make 5 
chain with it, work off the last chain and the loop 
together. 3d-—7th rounds.—Like the last, but bring- 
ing a dot over a single and a single over a dot. 8th 
round.—By turns a single on the next single and 
3 chain, closing with 3 slip stitches on the first 3. 
9th round.—A chain, 5 double crochet around the 
next 3 chain, a chain, a single around the following 
3 chain; repeat. 


Infant’s Crochet and Braid Bib. 
See illustration on page 440. 

Tue centre of this bib is worked in close crochet- 
work, and it is finished with an edging, which is work- 
ed in crochet on a foundation of braid and is sewed 
in vandykes to the edge of the bib. Cut a stiff paper 
pattern of the bib according to Fig. 71, Supplement. 
Begin the crochet, which is worked with medium fine 
knitting cotton, at the top, in a slanting line upward 
from the middle of the neck, parallel to the slant of 
the lower edge; the point that extends around the 
neck is added in short rows after the lower part is 
completed. Make a chain foundation of the length 
required ; the number of stitches in the model is 96. 
For the 1st row pass 1, work 47 single crochet on the 
next 47, then 3 single on the middle stitch, and 47 
on the 47 at the other side of the middle. 2d-6th 
rows.—Turn, a chain stitch to begin with, then a 
single on the back vein or loop of every single in the 
preceding row except on the middle stitch, on whieh 
work 3 single. 7th row.—2 chain, then a double 
crochet on every stitch except the middle stitch, on 
which work 3. Continue to repeat the 2d—7th rows, 
but widen and narrow at the outer edge as the pattern 
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1.—Lone CLoak For Ginn From 
5 to 7 YEARS OUD. 


For description see Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


inch on the braid, fold 
the braid on the bias, 
work a double at the 
corresponding point 
on the other side of the 
braid ; repeat from *. 
2d row.—A_ single 
around the next 2 
chain, 12 times by 
turns 4 chain and a 
single around the 
next 2 chain; repeat. 
3d row.— * Along the 
other side of the 
braid, 3 double cro- 
chet separated by 3 
chain along the next 
fold, 3 chain; next 
comes the work filling 
out the point, and 


































stitch, + 


Beapep SitK MANTILLA. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 13-15. 


requires ; for narrowing simply omit one or more stitches, and for 
widening add one or more chain stitches in one row, and in the next 
work on them as on the other stitches. After finishing the upper 
corners set a row of any fancy or open-edged braid along the side 
edges and around the neck, and then work for the edging around 
the sides and bottom, on a foundation of similar braid, as follows: 
Ist row.—A double crochet into the braid, * 4 times by turns 2 
chain and a double crochet into the braid after a space of one-eighth 
of an inch, then 2 chain, a double close to the preceding double, 
fold the braid in a bias horizontal fold, and along the fold work 2 
chain and 3 double separated by 2 chain, bringing the last double 
into the open edge of the braid, 2 chain, a double close to the last, 
Front. 4 times 2 chain and a double after a space of one-eighth of an 


Fig. 2.—Girw’s Frock with Pieatep Waist. 
Front.—[See Fig. 5, Double Page.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3866. From 3toT Years. Price, 20 Cents, 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs.16-21, 





Cap or Emsroinerep Lissk anp Rippon. 
For pattern and description eee Suppl., No. XXV., Fig. 70. 


this is crocheted asin Afghan stitch, in which the loops are taken up work 
ing forward, and worked off backward ; 5 times work a treble crochet after 
a space of an eighth of an inch on the braid, but work off only the lower- 
most pair of loops of each treble and keep the rest on the needle, 
then a double at the next corresponding point on the upward 
side of the braid, then work off all the loops 2 by 2as in Afghan 


2 chain, twice by turns 2 treble as previously, the first 


on the middle of the following 2d treble, the other on the middle 
of the next treble, and 4 double on the next 4 loops worked off, 
keeping the upper loops of the double on the needle, a double 
on the braid after a space of an eighth of an inch, then work 





BorpgreD Woon Costume.—Back.—| For Front, 


see Fig. 1, Front Page. } 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


off all the loops on the needle; repeat from + once, 
but omitting the 2d of the first 2 treble, hereupon 2 
chain, 2 treble as previously on the 2d and 4th dou- 
ble, 1 double on the braid, going back work off the 
loops on the needle, 2 chain, a treble on the middle 
of the following 2d treble, a double in the braid, work 
off the loops, 3 chain; repat from *. 4th row 
By turns a double, 1 chain, pass 2. Sew the edging 
to the edge of the bib, and then work a row of 
chain scallops around the neck, consisting of 4 chain 
and a single, 


Infant’s Crochet Jacket. 


See illustration on page 440. 


Wurre split zephyr worsted is used for this little jacket, 

which is worked in an open crochet pattern. The neck and 
sleeves are finished with a narrow edging, and a row of 
scallops is worked along the front edgee and around the 
bottom. Around the neck, at the waist, and at the wrists 
it is held in by a cord, the ends of which terminate in ball 
tassels. Begin the work at the neck with a chain of 77 
stitches, and work to and fro, turning at the end of each 
row. ist row.—Pass 5, a double crochet on the next, then, 
throughout, by tarns a chain and a double on the following 
2d stitch; this is the open row through which the cord ia 
drawn. %d row.—3 chain, a double around the first chain, 
then 2 double separated by a chain around every following 
chain, 35 times in all. 3d row.—Like the last. 4th row. 
8 chain, 3 double around the first chain, then 4 double 
around every following chain, 35 times. 5th row.—8 chain, 
3 double between the Ist and 2d of the first 3 double, 35 
times 4 double between the middle 2 of the next 4 double, 
but, to form the pointed upper part of the sleeve, work 6 
double instead of 4 in the Tih, 11th, 24th, and 28th of the 35 
patterns. 6th-33d rows.—Like the preceding row, but in 
the 6th row, for the sleeve, work 4 double between the 2d and 
8d, and between the 4th and 5th double of each of the groupe 
of 6 double in that row; in the 8th row work 6 double in the 
ith, 12th, 27th, and 32d patterns, in the 9th row increase as in 
the 6th, in the 10th row work 6 double in the Tth, 14th, 29th, 
and 36th patterns, and in the lI thincrease again as in the 6th; 
in the 12th row the 6 double are worked in the Tth, 16th, 3let, 
and 40th patterns, the 13th row is like the 6th, the 14th row 
has 6 double in the 7th, 18th, 33d, and 44th patterns, the 15th 
row is like the 6th. In the 16th row, after completing the 
first 7 patterns, to join the sleeve, skip 12 patterns, then 
work 16 patterns on the next 16 in the Jast row, skip 12 to 
connect the second sleeve, and finish the row. Later on 
the sleeves are worked around the 12 patterns passed over. 
In the 18th and 19th, 21st and 22d, and 26th and 27th rows, 
6 patterns after the beginning and 6 patterns before the 
end of the row, increase as in the previous increasings, and 
in addition increase in the same manner on the middle 4 
patterns of the 23d, 24th, 29th, and 30th rowa. The sleeve 
is now to be worked on the 12 patterns omitted in the 16th 
row; work 14 rows around them, but in the ist row add 
one more pattern on the vein with which the 12 patterns 
were passed over. For the edging of the sleeve work 2 
double separated by 1 chain between the middle 2 of every 
4 double; this is the row through which the cord is drawn. 
In the 2d row work 3 double around every chain, and in 
the 3d work 6 double on the middle one of every 3 double 
in the last row. Edge the neck in the same manner. For 
the edging around the body of the jacket add 2 rows in 
the jacket pattern along the front edge, and then the scal- 
lops like the last row of the edging all around. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


YOLeMS Pontos NO. 27. 





HORSFORD’ rs ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imrrations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word “ Horsrorn's ” 
per. None are genuine without it.—[Adv.] 





“Summer Saunrertwos ny tur B, & L.” and 
‘*Winnipesankee and About There,” 
books of travel, descriptive of the Summer resorts of 
the White and Franconia Mountains and the 


is on the wrap- | 


two illustrated | 


Lake | 


and Hil! country of New Hampshire and Vermont, | 


with hotel lists, tours, time-tables, maps, etc., 
mailed free on receipt of six cents in stamps for each 
book to pay postage, on application to Lvotvus TuTt.e, 
General Passenger Agent, Boston and Lowell R. R., 
Boston, Mass.—{ Adv.]} 





ADVER'TISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


-, Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Lactated Food 


THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For Young or 













Delicate Children. 
A Sure Preventive of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food would be retained. Its 
basis is Sugar or Mink, the most important element 
of mother’s milk. 


will be | 





It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, | 


the Most Economical of all Prepared Foods. 

Sold by Druggists—25c. , 50c., $1.00. 

a@ An interesting pampliet, entitled ‘ Medical 
Opinions on the Nutrition of lufants and Invalids,” 
sent free on application. 

W LL, Rionarvson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





L. igen 8 


Near Gth Ave., N.Y. 





54 West 14th et 


ART’S GREATEST TRIUMPH. 


THE RECAMIER COIFFURE, 


for front and back, ite improved Elastic Spring. 

INVISIBLE FRONT PIECES of new designs. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE waves, NANON Coiffares, 
and 5000 other front pieces ; fe athe r-light switches, all 
of naturally curly hair, positively RETAILED at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 

My All-Long-Hair Switches, naturally wavy, $5.00 
each; equal to $10.00 ones elsewhere. 

BABY BANGS, all the rage, from $2 upward. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
us to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE: full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on the premises by best French art- 
ists. Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned KUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. AL URNINE, the wonderful prepa- 
ration for coloring the hair golden anburn, $2. 
THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for beautifying 
the bar son gun the greatest success of the period, 
$2, complete, and a complete assortment of beantify- 
ing cosmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 

_ My Spring Catalogue now ready, mailed free. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 


The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art; Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perflaous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced; the Form Developed; I!l-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Circulars, Testimonials (sealed), &c. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s 2 Ms es 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of Ohemitry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Me mtion this Paper.) 


CRANULA 

















for tmmediate 


for consti 
Sold by "Gronere, Ps by mail, he. 
Grauula Coe., Daxsviie, N.'Y., 


acturers- 

















Tomer Soaps: 


“You have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially — 
mend to ladies and to the communit in era. 
the employment of your pare ‘La Belle * collet 
soap over any adulterated articl 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a_ LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 





IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
gray. It produces every shade, from the 
lightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
less: is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 

c Ask your druggist for it, write for 
descriptive circular, and send sample of your hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d 8t., New York. 

IMPERIAL TAIR REGENERATOR CO. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and pe rmanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 





PEARLS the ‘MOUTH 





BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE 
ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


OZODONT, 


which renders the 
and the breath Seenr. 
tartar from the teeth and prevenis decay. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hal; 
teed * to 


teeth wnitr, the gums rosy 
It thoroughly removes 





guarn' 

Ne —S their 4 36 
, accordin, ad yd and 

Beautifying ask, with prep’n 

$2; ry » oomets 


. 





Send to 
the t m’fr for I asta Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’!] Music Hall)Chicago 


AIN WANTED Sazise33 


for our business fo her ho 
tty. se TY house. Keferences exchanged. Address at 











AY BROS., 14 Barclay Street, N. ¥. 

















TOILET SOAP, 
HENCE THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 















JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, bet. 9th and 10th Sts., New York. 


Have just received a new invoice of PURE WHITE DRESS GOoDs, ens Cette, 
e Fer, 


Crepon, Feather Cloth, § 


Snowflake, Gypsy Cloth, La Gloria, Carmelite, Cashmere Hindoo, 


Cashmere Beatrice, Rigoletta Cloth, Speranza Cloth, Wool Crepe, and Crepon Laine. 


hese goods will be offered at very low prices. 


MOURNING ORDERS EXECU a AT THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE 


NOTICE AT REASONABLE PRI 


JACKESON’S, 777 enc tar bet. 9th and 10th Sts. New York. 








PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up in the same wap. 


Five distinct fab- 


ries, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in six grades, 
show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain weaves, and come in cream shades 


and snow white for mourning. 


They will be found to furnish a variety in warmth, style, 


and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making and trimming. 








| exquisite in color, fine 


Side View 
| (Putented Feb. 6, 1377.) 





Embroidering Silks 
Unchanging Colours 
7%. Pearsall & Co. 


(England) invite attention to their 
UNFADING EASTERN DYES, which are 
totally different from the modern dyes, and identical 
with the Colours in Ancient Persian and Indian Needle- 
work, They will bear Continued Exposure to Light, 
and will Wash, without Fading or Changing. 

None but the Un/fading Eastern Dyes are used 
for Jas. Prarsatt & Co.’s ‘“ FILO - FLOSS,” 
“ TWISTED EMBROIDERY SILK,” and 
“EASTERN DYES FILOSELLE.” 

Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 

N.B.—The name *PEARSALL’ s’ and the words 


“UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein, 
No other is genuine. Imitations abound, 











1784. 1886. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


aie. 
Embroidery, Knitting 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
St. Louls, San Francisco. 


HOW CAN LADIES WEAR 


Such ugly, unbe- 
coming, wiggy- 
looking pieces 
for their hair as 
they do, when, for 
thesame expense, 
they can get 
sy) Waves and Front- 
pieces particularly 
adapted to the style of 
every lady, and which 
are the correct Fashion, so 
natural and perfect, always 
in order? No dressing re- 
uired. Twenty different 
varieties to select from. Send 
for my Descriptive Catalogue ; 
it is the finest work on fasbion 
able hair - dressing ever pub- 
lished. Sent free. 
My Palm Kosmeo pre- 
vents wrinkles, rough skin, and 
pimples. Is superb, and without 
a rival. Price, $1.00 a Box— 
mauilable. 

Kosmeo Poudre, warranted 
the best Powder in use, perfectly 
harmless. Price, 50¢. a box— 
mailable, 

Turkish Rose Leaves, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, 
as the blush on the peach, 
50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color 


, and 















Tuompsow Wave. 


Hair to 


| the now fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 


mailable. 
Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not maiiable. 
Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
MES. C. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 


ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


AS been known for 85 years as the best and safest 

preserver and beautifier of oe hair, and has a most 
H'. and fragrant bouquet; it prevents it falling off 
or turning gray, strengthens jana hair, and makes it 
beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no lead 
or mineral ingredients, and can also be had ina golder 
color for fair and golden-haired people and children. 


| Avoid spurious imitations, and also cheap hair oils, 





which are mostly composed of cheap and rancid oil, 
and prodnece eruptions on the scalp, and buy only Row 
lands’ Macassar Oil, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by the best druggists. 


A SEA-SIDE COMPANION. 


As a sea-side companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
aaa pe This powder is a med- 
cated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth. THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
y) sold by all reliable druggists, or 
, will be mailed to any address on 
nas gee of a 50-cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 

LEVY & CO., French Pe rfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


THORP’ System of Dress-Cutiing, and 
Purchasing Agenc A 270 6th 


Ave., N. Y, City. Chicago Agency, 259 Madison 
Street ; Philadelphia Agency, 1326 Reed mises 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. oO. Box 1654, New York, 
SHOPPING 2) Nor fok rs ees 


taste, &c.,without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Established 1875. 


MRS. HELEN 
ECKER, 118 East 14th Street, New York. 


i) ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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SUMMER SILKS. 


115 PIECES REAL INDIA SILKS, CHOICE 
DESIGNS IN FIGURES AND STRIPES, LIGHT 
AND DARK COLORS, THIS SEASON’S IMPORTA- 
TION, AT 69c, PER YARD; RECENTLY SOLD AT 
$1.00 TO $1.25. 

7 PIECES IMPORTED PLAID SU- 
LIAHMS, ALL PURE SILK, AT 49. PER YARD. 
THE OPENING PRICE OF THIS LINE WAS $1.00 
PER YARD. 

50 PIECES COLORED FAILLE FRAN- 
CAISE, MADE IN LYONS, FRANCE, ALL GOOD 
COLORS, AT 98c. PER YARD. SOLD TILL NOW 
AT $1.48 PER YARD. 


Le Boutillier | 2 
Street, 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and Underwear. 


Of 23d 








Lapriges who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. N. Y. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, 





Pimply, 
and Contagious Diseases of 


infancy to old age, are positively 
Cotiovka Remepres. 
Curioura Rersorvent, the 


cured by the 


new blood puritier, 


cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and | 


poisonous elements, and removes the canse. 

Curtioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing aud Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curtoura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Curioura, 50 cents; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25 centa. 
Deve anp Curmtioat Co., Boston, Mase. 

= Send for “ How v0 Curr Skin Diskasrs.” 


Ruxoumario, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the 


Curioura Anti-Pain Plaster. | 25c 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
THE “NEW WONDERLAND,” 


Descriptive Pamphlets, giving Reduced Rates for 
Excursion Tickets via the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
mailed free on application to any agent of that Co., or 


CHAS. 8S. FEE, G.P.A., St. Paul, Minn. 


1 R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 

















hautton (a patient): 
* As youladies will use 
them, I recommend 


the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.” Fe wet ty all 
Draggists and Fancy- 

Goods Dealers in the 
Canadas, and 


N. Y. 





Europe. 


FERD. 7 HOPKINS, Manager, 4 48 Bond St., 


METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delightful and iast- 
ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 
articles. Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 fremont St., Boston, Mass. 


EYE-SICHT BY MAIL. 
h you may be thous. 
—_- miles ance from us, 
can fit your “ eyes P PERE CTLY 
for Spectacles < or Ey e-G lasses. 
FIELD GLASSES, SPY GLASSES AND TELESCOPES 
Of the most improved construction. 


Will bring scenery, &c., to 75 times nearer 
to you than in reality.” nd for Jatal 


QUEEN & CO., Opticians, - 
924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ETTINA. 


Don’t fail to send for the New Illustrated Catalogue 
(free of charge), giving fall description of the new,stylish 
nature-like, and most becoming front Coiffure, Ettina. 

HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
of every style, finest quality, superior make, and posi- 
tively at the lowest price, can only be had at 
A. SIMONSON?’S, 34 East 14th St., N. Y. 





Prepared by the Porrer | 


ss Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
HD pad @ Moth-Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
mq Bs eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
mo. 2 s and deties detection. It has stood 
&ame ss the test of 30 years, and is so harm- | 
m Ben iD <a less we taste it to be 
eFSis sure it is properly 
sof made. Accept 
& <- oF counterfeit of 4 

SS name. Dr. L. A. 

aA er snid toa lady of the 


*Gouraud’s Cream’ as | 


bund 
Console Ks Cs 


Having purchased 


S00 PIEGES INDIA PONGEES 


in new and desirable styles, 
will offer the same very much 
below former prices. 


Dcondewedl y A 1 9th dt. 


SILKS IN NEW YORK. 


50 PIECES BLACK SILKS, worth 


RIG arcs Bien RAPERS o 8c. dnd becnedccctacabee 69ec. 
90 PIECES SILKS, worth $1.35........ $1.00 
125 PIECES BLACK MERVEIL- 

LEU X, worth $1.50. ..........cseseeeeees 1.19 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Le Boutillier ant 


BROADWAY AND 14TH ST., N.Y: 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 





compiled from the Quarto and School 
| Dictionaries of 
| JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
| With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
| tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 
Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
; any reader of HaRPeR’s Bazar who will 

bad | buy_.a box of DOBBINS? ELECTRIC 
} SOAP of any grocer (you have to use Soa 
=z every week, and this soap improves by age, and is 
| & | BEST ofall.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
| up like a newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage 


€ hand corner of it “ Return to,” ete , adding your full 
co name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 


to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility 


3 I.L.CRACIN&CO. 


s 
rd offer does § pose to purchasers in Pennsylvania. 


LADIES 


At the Sea-side and Mountains using Madame 
LEWENBERG@’S PASTILLES DE FLORENCE 
(white or tinted) are not troubled with heat, 
redness, sunburn, freckles, &c. Thousands of 
ladies testify to their purity, wonderful cooling 
yon the skiv. For pale- 
ness and sallowness use Rouge Powder, which is 
not affected by washing or perspiration. Price 
50 cts. Ask Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 
N. B. PP ve and ‘testimonials mae - 

% On receipt of postage stamp, by Mur. - 
BERG, 258 West 93d St..N'¥.” Mention Paper. 


Art Interchange, 
For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six issues of a 20- paper; six pattern 
embroidery supplements, me r ze; also’ three very 
beautiful Colored Studies, viz: 

STUDY of SNOWBALLS; STUDY of DOGWOOD, 
double page; MARINE VIEW, by Epwarp Moran; 


and pe yn te 2 effect n 


double page. 
ante © copy — zocust tae _— 20 cents 
NTERCH GE CO. & 39 West 22d Street, 


__ Mention this paver. New York, 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8. 'T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 





| A Pocket Dictionary of the English ~~ | 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from | 


on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After | 
addressing the package to us, write across the left | 


| will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense | 





R.H.MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., N.Y. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


Wonderful Wearing 
VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 

FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 
| TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY 
GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITIONS AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, 
AND NICE 1883. 





TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
| eee 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIF- 
FERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74c. 









ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 








movement so that it is ¢mpossible to break 

steels. steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 

funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 

once and you, a wear ne other. oe oe or 
t see tha 

Vor ee ALSO OUR GUARANTEE, zor sale by 





on the box, 
oll leading dry goods dealers, 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
Chicaao, Ill., and New York City. 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 


| 

THEY FIT AT ON ad. ing themselves to 
akin pe Fo io nam on a with every 
| 










FITS ALL. AGES—Infants to Adults, 

¢®~ Every one recommends them. 

FOR SALE sy LEADING RETAILERS 
Be si stamped 


your corset is 
“GOOD: SENSE.” Take no other 
Send for circular. 
FERRIS BROS. 
Manufacturers, 


| 
iS eo 


528 Washington Street, 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 


OF THE FIRM OF 


bP 
CO ee 


(Mr. H. G. H. KOCH retiring), 


THE STOCK MUST BE SOLD 


Before August Ist. 


The prices at which all goods, without exc eption 
will be sold, must convince inte nding pure hasers that 


BARGAINS 


Unprecedented in the annals of the Dry- Goods 
Trade await them. 
Special attention is called to a line of LADIES’ 


0 


fine Muslin and Cambric 


UNDERWEAR, 


| Infant's Robes and Slips, 


| skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific 


_ you will send ten cents | 
stamps to the Mack 
Publicning Company, 


New York, they will send you complete words | 


| of Mikado, and music of its most popular songs, and 

| etchings of its principal characters, also ten exqui- 
site chromo cards. Or for four cents they will send 
you two of their Beautiful Dustrated Ladies’ Books, 
such as every lady of refinement should have to 
be: vautify their homes. 





PRESIDENT 


Of the Largest Retail Furniture 
House in the World wiil send Free, 
an Illustrated Priced Catalogue. 
Send for one. 
Brooklyn Furniture Co., 
559 to 571 Fulton St. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 









Ss’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
| Packages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons 
| of adelicious, sparkling, and wholesome beverage. Sold 
by all druggists, oe sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
G. E. HIRES, 48 N. De laware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Hiciest AWARD 


Over all competitors at the Werld’s 
Exposition, New Orleans, at 
which al me of wets 


GOLD MEDAL 














woods BGO. bostow |f 





verte, , recognizing its Seperten etat- 


Blacking” to be the BEST. It 
contains no acid, or ingredients oo 
jurious to leather, and while it 
duces a beautifuller, black po ish 
it is the o 

will aes om 


ity. Your shoe dealer will keep it 
be Be ask for it. 


ies, pronounced Wood's Le dies 


made that 
“he * oe, but pre. 

ands@ NStheleather. 
oh Bottle contains double quan- 








Use no other. 





a 








Children’s White Dresses, 
Caps, Sun Bonnets, 
Which have been marked down to a figure that 
will insure their rapid sale, 


All slightly soiled goods at about half price. 


| KOCH & SON, 6th Ave. & 20th St., N.Y. 
SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL | 


WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Fite Freckles, Pit- 
, Moles, and Super- 

“an us Hair permanently 
removed, Complexions beau- 






~ ined. The Form develo ped. 
Fe tir, Brows, and I 
an ee restored. I 
testimonials sent se 
*We rec fe ah Mme. Velaro » would be 
he autiful.’ topry’s Lapy’s Book. 
MME. VEL ARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 


Correspondence considential, Mention this paper. 


TO THE LADIES. 


The Mother Hubbard Rug Attachment is the 
only attachment for the Sewing-mechine which 
makes Rugs, Mats, and Tufted Work of all kinds. 
Price $2.00. Send for cireular, to 

WwW DLOW & LACEY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


SERKYS’ TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowe rs, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative ‘and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 





nst 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed ‘troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 
SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 
And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


French, German, Spanish, ttalian, 


You can, t ten weeks’ a y, master either of these 
languages "sufficiently for every-di ay and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Kicu. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. ‘Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privile ge of answers to all 
questions, and — of exercises. Sample copy, 
Part 1., 25 ASTER Liberal SUBLISH achers 00. 

ERSCHAFT ae 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


HANOVER’S 
Di ES:: hant Tailor 
System of gar 
ment cutting is 


the latest and the only work used successfully without 
ateacher. Consists of a Square, all the Curves, and a 
took of explicit instructions, with diagrams to cut all 
garments worn by ladies or children. Also teaches 
draping, padding and finishing ey have the only per 
fee t rale for cutting sleeves. Price $5.00. To introduce 


will end sample ty AGENTS, WA TED. 


mail on rece ipt of $i. 
JOHN C. HANOVER, Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, 0 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixta Avenv x, New York. 


CURE "i: DEAF 


Peck’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with sontinces- 
als, FREE. Address F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N 


THE NEW PATENT STAMPING WITH 
COLOR INDEX. 
Explanatory circulars supplied by the patentee: 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
Manufacturer of perforated patterns for Embroidery 


Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 


right away than anything else in this 
world, Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


EAFNE its CAUSES and CURE, by one 
who was deaf twenty-eight yo: 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the aay 
with no benefit. Cured himself in three months, 

and since then hundreds of others by same process. 

A plain, simple and successful home treatment. Ad- 

di TS - PAGE, 128 E ast 2Ath St.. New York City. 


F Ot Real Hair for FRENCH 

TWIST, only 2 cts., with Ilus- 
trated Circular showing latest styles of wearing the 
hair. H. GUGGENHEIM, 803 Canal St., New York. 
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AN ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATION. 


SIDEWALK’ ASTRONOMER (to prospective customers). ‘‘ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, NOW'S THE 
TIME TO SEE THE PLANET WENUS "LUMINATED IN ALL HER GLORY; ONLY HAPPENS WUNST IN 


A HUNDRED YEARS, AN’ ALL FER FIVE CENTS A PEEP.” 


FACETIZ. 
HARD ON THE POOR. 


Miss Ciara. “* Wehad a delightful time at the socia- 
ble last evening. The rain, fortunately, kept a good 
many away, and there were just enough there to make 
dancing a pleasure.” 

ne. Featueniy. “ For whose benefit was it given, 
Miss Clara?” 

Misé Crana. “For the poor of the parish, and, Mr. 

Featherly, the music was simply superb.” 


trannies 
A DAUGHTER TO BE PROUD OF. 

“ What a very pretty girl your friend is, Miss Con- 
stantina!” said Dumley. “Such bright eyes and clear 
complexion one seldom sees. Hasn’t she Irish blood 
in her veins ?” 

“Ob yes,” Miss Constantina teplied ; “ she is a trne 
daughter of Erin Go Bragh.” 

* Well, all I have to say is,” added Dumley, who 
greatly admires a pretty girl, ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Go Bragh 
ought to be proud of her.” 
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CUSTOMER. “SAKES ALIVE, CAR'LINE! YO’ ORTER SEE HOW BRILLIANT IT 1s. Ie I 
DIDN'T KNOW IT WUR WENUS, I'D DECLAR’ IT WUR A TALLER DIP.” 


THOUSANDS LIKE HIM. 


Sur (in the morning). ‘‘Tom, dear, I wish you'd se 
at Johnson's on your way to the office and pay my bill 
It’s just five dollars.” 

He. “Five dollars! Strikes me that’s a good deal to 
lay out for that sort of thing. I should think half as 
much would have been amply sufficient.” 

Sur (in the evening). “ Well, Tom, did you pay that 


for plants and seeds. 


ee 


ke 
¢ Ss 
B 
4” 








He. “No, I didn’t. Fact is, going down town I met 
Bob Barr, and bet him a V that his head was smaller 
I lost—his hat came down to my ears— 
and when I paid him I found myself dead broke. 
You'll have to save that money out of your next 
month’s allowance for house-keeping.” 


A FAVORITE ROUTE. 
Hix (on horseback), “ Shall we take the highway 


Sue. “No; I would prefer the bridal path, I think.” 














SEEING 


SPOONSON READS: “‘THE GREAT ELECTRICAL WONDER, MLLE. ROSEBUD, HOLDS A BAR 
IN HER HANDS, AND WITH HER WONDERFUL, MYSTERIOUS POWER RESISTS EVERY EFFORT OF 
THE COMBINED STRENGTH OF TWO MEN TO WREST IT FROM HER GRASP,’ ETC., ETC. I SAY, 
HENRY, I'M INTERESTED IN THIS SORT OF THING. WHAT DO YOU SAY TO GOING UP AND 
LOOKING "ROUND ?” (They go up. 


IS BELIEVING. 


“Now, YOUNG GENTLEMEN, STEP RIGHT UP AND UNDERTAKE THE EXPERIMENT WITH 


THE YOUNG LADY.” 


[Not having made pi culture a point, our 


two young friends decline. Spoonson is convinced 
vital force are identical. a3) 





